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happen, av alse their festival days: and such full and valuable, and is corroborated by all to the end of the chapter. The sand of sla- been defeated fifteen times out of twenty. anxious to save the country, but they have they are his®ouriers and heralds ; they thought own intimate nobility of soul. 
: Leen anxious to save slavery, too. They to take freedom by the throats, but when he There never was a nation so fastened to 
Eever since the negro 









































k thev walled an almond agit 
ron-heeds” te wit, the re- 


moons; and 


a carved st 





that is to sav, 


ward or observation of all the 





hence is derived the n of almanac.” — 
Aiter the invention of printing, almanacs 
became generally incuse. The frst recorded 





aecount in England of an almanae ts in the 
a er Book ” of Henry the Seventh. 
ar ’ 


——— ———_—-— 


re: You can't do that again,” said the 


vig, when the boy cut his tail off. 
ar A 





oe 


i The chairman of a political meeting 
seeing a rowdy who was raising his arm to 
throw a stale egg at him, cried out: ** Sar; 


. 


your motion is out of order!” 





te *‘ Matchless misery,” has been defined 
to be having a cigar and nothing to light it 


with. ww 





in other so 


the facts we have learned fi irces. 
Phe principal teatures of it T have already 
transmitted to you by telegraph. Atthe close 
of the interview, he asked anxiously : 


} 


** General, vou won't send me back, will 





. ie ‘i : : * + 
* Yes, replied the General, with a sn 


** T beliewe 1 will.” 


**L hope veu won't, General. If von say 


so, L know L will have to go: but | come to 
yous all tor protection, and I hope you 
Gato 


‘Well, then L suppose we will not. No, 
Jobn, you are at liberty to go where vou 
please. Stay with the army if you like. "No 
one can ever take vou against vour will.” 

**May the Lord bless you. Genegal. I 
thought vou wouldn't drive me out. You's 
the best trend I ever had: I shall never for- 
ret vou till I die.” And John made the sa- 
ae, re-mounted his horse, and rode back to 
the rear, his dusky face almost white with ra- 
diance. 




















very in our Commonwealth has brought this 
ruin; the sand of slaverv has beaten out all 
our efforts at restoration up to this time, and 
if the great worker and those that help him 
do net shovel it out of the wav, the structure 
can never be restered. Then there is another 
reason. IL have never wondered at the open 
and bitter repugnance aristocratic 


, . } } : 
asses in the old world toward this Rem 


. ' 
of the 





blie, 

; last Presidential election. 
It there thing these men do hate. and 
ought to hate—it is a thorongh-bred democ- 
racy. There is the same affinity between the 
two classes that there is between a dog and a 
pitch-fork, and Democracy is the pitch-fork. 
Phe true Democrat hears the great command- 
ment ‘call no man master.” The aristocrat 
would be glad to make the Democrat a slave. 
He may allow him to be sleek and happy, to 
be sure, like his dogs and horses, but he 
wants to hold the power in his own hands to 


are . ‘ 
"<tr gall roe the 
t eelaay since the 


is one 


| grind him to powder it he stand in his way or 


will not submit to his will. 





And thé¢country looked in those sad, dark 
hours to see its President rise up, massive 
and muscular; to see him stand silently at 
the wheel, grasping the spokes until his 
knuckles grew white; te see the shadow on 
his face that comes from looking into great 
decops, like the shallow that was on the tace 
Washington or Napoleon. 


of Cromwell, or 


It heard of him ready to tell a story apropos, 
of any thing on the earth, or under, or above” 


it. I went, fifteen months ago, for the first 
time in my life, to Washington. When I got 
there I tound a friend who undertook to show 
me the grounds of the White House. We 
went all about, and when we.came to one 
place mv friend said, ** Do you see those 
windows?” ‘+ Yes.” ‘* Well, whenever you 
come here of a morning, just look up at those 
windows, and if you see five or eix pairs of 
feet turned flat side out, you will know that 
the Cabinet is in session; that is the room 
where the Cabinet keeps, and that is the way 
it sits” Now, do vou believe me, when I 


will bar out the water, but they will not touch 
the beaver. The bank will be honey-combed 
avain ifthev do not destroy it: but they say 
this man must be protected in his right to the 
beavers when the bank is mended. We had 
but three or four men in command who said, 
++ [hate the beaver:” Banks and Hunter, Fre- 
mont and Phelps.” and they were cared for 
so that the beaver should not be injured. 
For eighteen weary months men were work- 
ing to mend the bank and preserve all the 
beaver holes just as they were at the 
first, and the flood eame out with a fiercer 
power: the break grew ever wider; the wa- 
ters rose until they began to threaten every 
sacred thing we had. The rebellion gathered 
power, thundered past our Capital, swept 
over to the very soil consecrated to freedom. 
The enemy netted our men by thousands, and 
turned them over to us with a proud disdain 
without counting, as if he knew how to take 
|as many as he wanted. The papers hinted 


, 





comes up and hears of their condition it will 
be that freedom is hunting them. 

Then we have lived in a rosy cloud of un- 
reality, and in the new day that dawns we 
come back to a real life, to a sure basis. We 
have claimed a special care of God over all we 
had, slavery included. That we get as 
much care as our neighbors I will not deny, 
but woe to that nation where a belief in the 
care of God takes the keen ec ge from human 
energies, and dims the far reaches of human 
sight, and touches the marrow of life with 


apathy. There is no terrible agony that will 
not be better than that. I hope I shall 


not be wanting in respect for churches when 
I state my belief that ifa blunt axe with God's 
blessing would cut as well as a sharp axe 
without it, there are not ten Christians in Bos- 
ton who would buy a grindstone. Now God 
knows that better than we do, and he has 
brought us to a point in our national life 
when we must cut—when no resemblance of 


great issues as this. 
dwelt by old Nile, he was despised and re- 
jected of men; a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, and we hid as it were our 
faces from him; he was despised and we es- 
teemed him not. But here we find him bound 
up in our very existence, woven into our life 
ax the woof is woven into the web—we stand 
or fall, live or die together—he will wait for 
our decision to do him justice. If we doit 
now, we live. If we refuse to do it, we die as 
a Republic, and we deserve to die. I ses 
there is a disposition to pick him out and 
send him away ; we may as well try to pick 
the woof out of the web; we shall give it up 
when we find that there is to be no web with- 
out him, and that we have the warp 
itself. We are still in the last shadows of 
‘the night, but we have caught the first flashes 
‘of the morning. We have now seen the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln, he has shown his 
| hand—it unlocks the door of hope ; help him 
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3 
to tirn the key. He has shown his head—it 
is held .up for freedom and right; protect 

im. We area privileged people where I 
ive. We can be taken in to the arms of the 
South if we will—she will make peace with 
is so the rumor goes, and we may be a sepa- 
rate Commonwealth. We have but one an- 
swer, we will stand with the men, who stand 
by the country." We have traitors among us, 
cleny of them; but we have great, solid 
squares of true men, from Sp Id to the 
Copper Mines, and from Chicago to the ut- 
termost wilds of the West—and we mean to 
hold on. We can hold level whatever any 
other man can lift; our North-western men, 
are the real oldtrue blue New England stock, 
and they love the old mother and_her noble 
song, and they look to-day from the Prairies 
and Backwoods, and watch this struggle that 
you are plunged into from the trucklers that 
are in Massachusetts. They want to know 
whether you will-elect Charles Sumner, be- 
cause if you willnot, they want him West; 
there is not a post in their gift, they will not 
be glad to give him, and they look hopefully 
to the end. We believe that this country 
was made to be a Republic, and as it becomes 
ever more worthy, our hopes range higher— 
we are proud of our ens 8 men all over the 
a a our Winthrop and Lyon, and Ells- 
worth, and a thousand other great souls who 
have gone up to God. The North-west was 
born Union, and has lived Union, and will 
die Union, and I ask you citizens of Boston, 
to hope in us, and trust in us—we have not 
failed you in the darkness, we will not fail 
you in the day. We will stand shoulder to 
shoulder, from the lakes to the sea, and all 
the more strong and joyful for the grand, 
new hope, that has broken upon us now. 


Leaves fall—but lo! the young buds peep ; 
Flowers die, but still their seed shall bloom. 

From death, the quick young life will leap, 
Now Spring has come to touch the tomb. 


The splendid shiver of brave blood 
Is thrilling through our Country, now, 
And she who in old time withstood 
The tyrant,—lifts again her brow. " 
God's holy charge we sternly keep 
Unto the final victory, 
With Freedom we will live or sleep— 
With our great dead who set us free. 


God forget us, if we forget to keep the old 
flag, flying yet! 





COMMONWEALTIL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 
JOHN A. ANDREW, 
GOVERNOR. 
A PROCLAMATION 
For a Day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 


and with the advice and consent of the 
Council I do hereby appoint THURSDAY, the 
27th cay of November current, to be observed 
throughout this Commonwealth as a day ef 
PUBLIC THANKSGIVING AMD PRAISE. 
And I do earnestly invite and request all tie 
people of Massachusetts to set apart that day for 
the grateful and happy remembrance of the 
boundless mercies and loving-kindness of Him 
in whose name our fathers planted our Common- 
wenlth, and to scale -onegted they consecrated 

‘r lives and devoted their posterity. 

tae keel hath established His ‘Throne in the 
Heavens; and His Kingdom ruleth over all.”’— 
He is the «‘Sovereign Commander of all the 
world, in whose hand is power and might, which 
none is able to withstand ;’’ and to Him only 
belong ascriptions of Glory, who is “the only 
giver of victory.” Let our hearts, theretore, as- 
cend—higher than all the interests that entangle, 
all the doubts that bewilder, the passions that.en- 
snare, and the prejudices that ohscure—consent- 
ing to be led, illumined and governed by His,Jn- 


_. finite intelligence and love. 


In the meditations of the TIouse of Praise, let 
us take comfort and be thankful for the number- 
less manifestations of heroic and manly virtue 
which, amid the distractions of war, in the du- 
ties of the camp and in perils of battle, have illuse 
trated the character of the sons of Massachusetts 
—and for the serene and beautiful devotion with 
which her daughters have given the dearest offer- 
ings of their hearts to the support of their coun- 
ury, and for the defense of humanity. 

‘Let us not forget the bountiful bestowments of 
the year, filling the granaries of the husband- 
man, and rewarding the toil of the Jaborer, the 
enterprise, thrift and industry of all our people. 
No pestilence has lurked in the darkness of 
night, nor assailed us in the light of day. Ca- 


“amity hath not overwhelmed us, nor hath any 


enemy destroyed. : : 
Rising to the height of our great occasion, rcein- 


foreed by courage, conviction and faith, it has 
been the privilege of our country to perceive, in 
the workings of Providence, the opening ways 
of sublime duty. And to Him who hath never 
deserted the faithful, unto Him ‘who gathereth 
together the outcasts of Israel, who healeth the 
broken in heart,’’ we owe a new song of thanks- 
«He showeth his word unto Jacob, his 


BIVIng. He hath 


statutes and his judgments unto Isracl. 
not dealt so with any nation.” 

Putting aside all fear of man, which bringeth 
a snare, may this people put on the strength 
which is the Divine promise and gift to the taith- 
ful and obedient; ‘let the high praises of God be 
in‘their mouth, and a two-edged sword in their 
hand.” Not with malice ana wickedness, but 
with sincerity and truth, let us keep this fast ; 
and while we ‘eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
ferget Mot to send a portion to him tor whom 
nothing is prey ared.”” Let us remember on that 
day the claims of all who are poor, or desolate, or 
oppressed, and pledge the devotion of our lives to 
the rescue of our country from the evils of rebel- 
lion, oppression and wrong—and may we all so 
order our conduct hereafter, that we may neither 
be ushamed to live, nor atraid to die. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this 
twenty-seventh day of October, in the year one 
thousand eight huncred and sixty-two, and the 
eighty-seventh of the Inde} endence-of the United 
States of America. TORN AG ANDREW. 

By his Excellency, the Governor, with the ad- 
vice of the Council. 

Ouiver WaRNER, Secretary. 

God save the Commonwealth of Massachnsetts. 





Bap Temrer anv Bap SretimG.—We 
furnished upon the ordering of several gentle- 
men a large number of copies of the Com- 
monwealth, which were gratuitously distrib- 
uted in Boston and other parts of the State. 
Some one, who from the exhibition of his 
** plantation mannerz “is evidently a mem- 
ber of the People’s Party, having received 
one of the copies thus distributed, and being 
sharply piereed by its truths, has sent it 
to a gentleman who had no knowledge even 
of the distribution of the Commoniealth, 
with an inscription on it of his spleeny and: 
_vulgar mind, in spelling which shows his grad- 
uation trom the plantation school. We know 
that slavery beclouds and degrades every- 
thing it touches, and regret that it should ex- 

tend its darkening and vulgar influence even 
into Old. Massachusetts, to be here) shame- 
lessly displayed by members of. the Peoples 
Party. Linus Child, Sweetser, and Judges 
Parker and Abbott will have the satistaction 
of seeing a wide dissemination of bad man- 
ners as the result of their campaign teach- 


ings. 


s 2a 


Tur two Jorts.—Hon. Joel Parker of 


Massachusetts the head ot the dig, te Party, 
and Hon. Joel Parker of New Jersey, the 
Democratic eandidate for Governor, are a 
noble pair of Parkers, and if they had their 
own way, negroes and abolitionists wuld find 
but little faver.—Manchester (N H.) Demo- 
crat. 





ter The Atlanta Confederacy states, that 
two of Mrs. Lincoln's sisters were seen prom- 
enading Whiteball street, in that place, re- 
cently, and attracted much notice by their 
beauty and well-known attachment to the 


South. 


Puitosopnicat.—The Springfield Repud- 
lican savs of the result in this State: ** It 
was a result which could not be helped, and 
we are therefore contented with it.” 








A Hoorer xreprp.—Jdudge Abbott is said 
to be bursting with rage. Should he not be, 
hooped? — 





March 4, 1869, by a vote of seven-eighths of 
‘the Senate, and five-sixths of the House. 
The status of Charles Sumner in Massachu- 
setts is at last established. In 1851 he was 
elected by a coalition, said by its enemies to 
‘4: be corrupt. He was at any rate a new and 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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te” The Commonwealth is for sale by , . 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, untried man. Six years later he was elected 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and by general consent and without contest. his 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom | enemies said because he had been assaulted 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale | in the Senate chamber by South Carolina 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, rooks. But in 1862 he is re-elected because 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- | the people by 25,000 majority want him. 





} 


| Dist. 1. Thomas D. Eliot, 


paper stand near the Old South, and at the | 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





Mr. Emerson's Discourse in THE Music 
Hatt.—We shall not again disappoint our 
readers in relation to the publication of this 
eloquent discourse. It is already in the hands 


number. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


There she stands! Firm and invincible as 
ever! She is for the Country, for the Goy- 
ernment, for the President, for Emancipation, 
for Sybjugation of the Rebels, for vigorous 
and triumphant War, for the unity of the Re- 
public, for Civilization, for Liberty, for John 
A. Andrew, for Charles Sumner !—all in one, 
and one in all! 

But better than any words of our, the 
figures and names give the story. 
The Vote for Governor. 

Andrew. 

7,196 

9,879 

12,259 

10,501 

3,051 
3,018 2,779 
2,024 1,720 
3,476 3,229 


6,507 5,A89 


Devens. 
8,396 
6,610 
9,878 
5,147 
1,058 


Counties. 
Suffolk, complete... 
Essex, 26 towns . . 
Middlesex, 36 towns 
Worcester, 40 towns 
Hampshire, complete 
Hampden, complete . 
Franklin, complete. 
Berkshire, 39 towns . 
Norfolk, 20 towns. 
Bristol, 15 towns . . 9,404 1,881 
Plymouth; 19 towns . 4,633 2,500 
Barnstable, 9 towns . 1,746 5AT 





Total, 270 towns 70,805 49,580 
Governor Andrew’s plurality, 21,518. 





About 60 towns to come in, which will .in- 
| crease Gov. Andrew's vote to about 80,000, 
‘and Gen. Devens’*to perhaps 54,000. So 
Gov. Andrew's majority will be in the neigh- 
| borhood of 25,000, 
Members of Congress. 

Massachusetts loses one member by the new 
‘apportiontment. “The members elected are 
tepublican, re- 
elected, by 3,000 or 4,000 majority. 


. Oakes Ames, Republican, by 2000 | 


majority over Wm. D. Swan. 


John 8. Sleeper, ** Peoples” by 42. 
majority over Alexander Rice, Re- | 


publican, 
- Samuel Tfooper, Republican, re- 
elected by 462 majority over Josiah 
G. Abbott, ‘* practical” people's 
man. 

John B. Alley, Republican, —re- 


elected by 2,000 majority or more. 


Daniel W. Gooch, Republican, re- | 


elected by 2,000 majority or more. 
George S. Boutwell, Republican, 
elected by 1,500 or 2,000 majority 
over Judge B. F. Thomas, ‘* Peo- 
ple,” and in place of C. R. Train. 


. John D. Baldwin, Republican, by | 


4,000 or 56,000 majoritys in place of 
G. F. Bailey, Republican, deceased. 
Wm. B. Washburn, Bopuiesy. 


without 
Charles Delano, ‘* People.” 


Henry L. Dawes, Republican, re- | 


elected, by 1,700 majority over C, 
W. Chapin, ‘‘ Peoples,” 

Amasa Walker, Republican, jis chosen to 
fill the vacancy in the old 9th District, caused 
by the decease of Hon. Goldsmith F. Bailey, 

| The present delegation from Massachusetts 
9, **People’s” 2, (De- 
The next delegation will 


stands Republicans 
lano and ‘Thomas). 
stand Republicans 9, ‘* People’s” 1. We 
shall see no more such close votes as that 
which our delegation gave on Mr. Eliot's 
confiscation bill, when there were five for it, 
and five against it. Many will regret Mr. 
Rice’s defeat, but as he was the only one of 
the ten Repnbliedn candidates who was not 
openly and avowedly for Mr. Sumner and an 
origiwal friend of the Emancipation policy, 
his defeat is more endurable than that of any 
of the 
Capt. Sleeper will be compelled by public 


other candidates would have been. 
sentiment to uphold the government and the 
President. 
The Legislature. 

Of the 40 Senators, 35 are Republicans and 
9 opposition, as follows : 

Republicans, Mellen Chamberlain of Chel- 
sea, George A. Shaw. of Boston, Wm. F. 
Johnson of Lynn, Isracl W. Andrews of Dan- 


vers, Thomas Wright of Lawrence, Henry 


Carter of Bradford, John I. Baker of Bev- 
erly, Hartley Williams of Worcester, William 
R. Thll of Sutton, Asher Joslyn of Webster, 
George Whitney of Royalston, Joel C. Allen 
of Leominister, Hosea Crane of Millbury, 
Francis M. Johnson of Quincey, Otis Carey 
of Foxboro’, E. O. Haven of Malden, Thom- 


as Rice, Jr. of Newton, Francis Brinley of 


Tyngsboro’, Horace R. Waketield of Reading, 


Samuel A. Brown of Lowell, Harvey M. 


Richards of Attleboro’, Francis N. Mason of 


Dartmouth, Wm. L. Slade of Somerset, Ed- 
win F. Jenks of South Adams, Jonathan E. 


Field of Stockbridge, Milton B. Whitney of 


Westfield, George Dwight of Springfield, 
Albert Nichols of Chesterfield, Robert Craw- 
ford of Deerfield, George H. Gilbert of Ware, 
Solomon J. Beal, of Cohasset, Joshua E. 
Crane of Bridgewater, James H. Mitchell ot 
East Bridgew ater, R. HL. Libbey of, Weltleet, 
Nathan Crocker of Barnstable. 

Opposition, John C. Tucker, Peter Har- 
vey, and Benjamin Dean of Boston, Joseph 


Breck of Brighton, and William D. Swan of 


Dorchester. 
The House, as tar as heard from stands as 


follows: 
Reps. Opp. 
Suffolk >> Pees | ly 
TSSeX PS Pgs ae Cas ecaee : 
Binidivees. 8 oa ee 
Worcester 
Hampden 
Hampshire 
Franklin 
Berkshire 
Nortolk 
Bristol 
Plymouth 
Barnstable 
Dukes 
Nantucket 


ar) —- 
Sle et ue EL, 


~- 
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Twenty-seven members yet to be heard trom. 
Probably the figures will finally be, Republi- 
cans 200, Opposition 40. 

Charles Sumner will be re-elected to the 
Senate for six years, from March 4, 1863 to 


of the printer, and will appear in our next} 


opposition, in place off 


| Never was there a fairer and squarer issue 
|made in any state inthe Union. No matter 
who first gave the challenge ; it was accepted, 
and the battle ‘*to the utterance.” 
| Charles Sumner stands approved. His _poli- 
cy is the policy of Massachusetts; when he 


speaks, he speaks the voice of Massachu- 


was 


| setts. ; 

_ The newspapers bring tidings of Republi- 
‘can disasters in the Middle States and the 
| West. We are not surprised to hear them. 
Upon no party was ever placed so heavy and 
| grevious a burden as has been placed on the 
‘supporters of President Lincoln. Vacillation 
‘in the Cabinet, imbecility in the field, and 
‘consequent disaster all over the country--is it 
“any matter of surprise that such a load has 
broken down the  President’s party in 
‘Ohio, and Indiana, and New York? The 
‘people have stood by the President bet- 
‘ter than the President has stood by the peo- 
ple. But Massachusetts, which has had 
/deeper cause of discontent than any other 
state, stands manfully by the Government 
{and will stand by it ,to the very last. Hope- 
| fully she accepts the recent acts of her Presi- 
dent, as an earnest of better days to come. 
|She trusts him and supports him, and will 
'support him, better in the next Congress than 
‘in the last, if he is true to himself and to the 
country. She implores him, however, not 
now to falter; not to be appalled by disasters 
in the Central States and the West. They 
‘ean be cured; the disgusted and disheartened 
‘masses can be recalled to their duty, and 
made as loyal and patriotic as Massachusetts, 
by a firm, bold and wise policy ; by striking 
at the 
Only in this way can 


‘instant and ,most terrible blows 

heart of the rebellion. 
‘the confidence of the people be restored, 
Only in this way can even old Massachusetts 
be relied upon. for any great length of time, 
to stand by her leaders. She will never be 
false to freedom and the country ; but she will 
) demand that those in whose hands are the in- 
_terests of the country and. freedom, shall 
show capacity and boldness in preserving 
'them. 





A SAD CASE, 


My dear Commonwealth.—I have two or 
| three anecdotes which I have saved for some 
paper of straightforward policy, and not edi- 
ted simply with the idea of making as many 
dollars by it as possible. [hope that even in 
‘these trying and anxious times they may pro- 
_voke a smile with some of your readers. 
| <A few months ago, I was talking witha 
Massachusetts State Senator, about the mer- 
its of various preachers. He praised his own 
‘minister because his discourses were so short. 
Ile thought sermons ought now W Demore 
than twenty-five or thirty mirutds long. “ALS 
ter aman has preached half an hour,” said he, 
| * people begin to get disinterested,” Since 
then I have made my sermons thirty-five min- 
utes long, but as yet can perceive no evi- 
dence of the result so much to be desired. 

Ilere is an interesting scrap from the prayer 
of aman who was in the habit of filling the 
breaks in his petitions with the syllable, er; 
‘“*O Lord we pray for our poor brother, who 
has lived for more than ten years on the 
Lord’s side-er, and has one foot in the grave-er 
and the other all but-er.” 

Do you know, my dear Commonwealth, 
how the Administration at the commencement 
of the war, showed a disposition to compro- 
mise and to comply with the wishes of Jeff 
Davis, by directing its attacks on places be- 
ginning with the second letter of the alphabet ? 

Because the president of the Southern con- 
federacy, (alias iifernal rebeldom) stated that 
all he wanted of us was, to let her be; (let- 
ter B. 

Why should infants be weighed by Troy 
instead of Avoirdupois weight as is the usual 
custom ? 

Because they are jewels. 


Why do my parishioners have a good 
ground of complaint when I carry vegetables 
tomy Baptist brother ? 

Because they think it wrong for one minis- 
ter to sauce another? 

Why are shoes that are so unfortunate as 
to be out at the toes on an August morning, 
like a Custom House oflicer ? 

Because they are regular dew collectors. 

Why do the rebels when they hold posses- 
sion of the field always lose the battle ? 

Because when they strip our soldiers of 
their stockings they get worsted. 

JouN CaLvIn. 

[It may be some satisfaction to our readers 
to know that he who under the livery of 
Ileaven perpetrated the above, has lgen 
promptly handed over to those whom” an 
otherwise defenceless community has pro- 
vided to treat such cases.—Ed. Com.) 





Wuat ovr Sorpiers THixnk.—Whatever 
our soldiers may have thought when they 
started out, they by this time know too well 
what the real foe of our nation is to hesitate 
When Gen. 


Pope's captured officers reached Richmond, 


in demanding a blow at Slavery. 


their polities was asked as they entered pris- 
on. Gen. Prince left Massachusetts a Breck- 
enridge min: he was the first asked, and 
And, 


by the testimony of Capt. Goulding, every 


said: ‘* Put me down an abolitionist.” 


ofcer gave the same reply. 

The Seventh Towa voted a few days ago, 
and the record stands Union, 208; Demo- 
crats, 4. The One Hundred and 
Illinois gave, on a trial vote, S44 in favor of 
the President’s proclamation and 16 against 


Fourth 


it. Two companies of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth Ohio regiment voted in camp 
at Parkersburgh, Va., for members of Con- 
gress. Eckels (Republican) 
votes, Belden (Democrat) 16; Brigham (Re- 
publican) 60 votes, White (Democrat) 15. 
The lowa all voted at the last 
election; the consequence is that every mem- 
ber of Congress trom that state is a Union 
The vote of the Iowa soldiers 


received 61 


soldiers 


Republican. 
stands thus: Republican 7,122; 


1,895. 


Democrat, 





Tue Orrosition To EmMancipation.—The 
Scioto Gazette well says that there are just 
two classes of people who denounce the Proc- 
lamation, viz., the rebels in the South, and 
their friends in the North. 


} THE SOUTHERNERS. 


The severe criticisms which have been made 
upon Dr. Bellows’ recent remarks concerning 
the Southerners have led us to look more 
czrefully into what he said. 


hands and feet,” « chivalric,” and a few other 
phrases which seem tous clumsy, we have ex- 
amined the substantial awards which he made 
them. There is not any merit ascribed to 
them which might not have been ascribed to 
Arabs, or other slightly mitigated barbarians. 
We see nothing which militates against the 
theory that theirs are the Barbary States of 
America. It were certainly a formidable and 
even atheistic postulate to say that no virtues 
ever lodged in savage breasts. An Arab or 
an Indian may have a sense of honor not un- 
connected with cruelty. The pride and hero- 
ism of Saladin may put many a Christian to 
shame. 
an inferior society, whilst his Christian foe is 
but the rude beginning of the higher civiliza- 
tion. 

One speaks of the bone ornaments made 
from the skeletons of our soldiers, and of 
drinking-cups made from their skulls. This 
proves simply ‘their barbarism; but it shows 
also a terrible realism in their attitude. When 
we read in old chronicles and poems. of Scan- 
dinavian heroes who drank wine from cups 
made of the skulls of their enemies, we see 
nothing to excite contempt or hatred in such 
facts; we forgive the barbarism on account 
of the age in which it occurred, and perhaps 
quote it to prove the hardy nature of the stock 
from which we are sprung. Would it not 
then be more philosophical in us to receive 


through some malign influence the stock has 
suffered an arrest of development in the 
South? If Dr. Bellows had said what he did 
of the old race of Vikings, and quoted such 
facts as their duels, their disregard of life, 
their skull drinking-cups to point his compli- 
ments, none would have felt hurt by his re- 
}marks, whilst all would have felt the happy 





/ contrast of our civilization. The most liberal | 
' 


protestant is affected with a certain pleasure 
/at seeing a procession of priests, as inJ Puri- 
‘tani, and hearing their chant, for the stage-il- 
-lusions refer it to its proper setting in histo- 
ry. Thesame thing on the streets of Boston 
| would seem to him a sad superstition, Trans- 
fer to ancient history the deeds of the South 
in this war, and they would gain from all the 
criticism which is now so angrily repudiated, 

The Southerners have retained and brought 
down into the very heart of the 19th century, 
the feudalism which all civilized regions have 
outgrown, and their character legitimated from 
that feudalism presents the same traits which 
'their rude ancestry possessed. We mighit as 
‘well be offended and indignant that a Fejee 
‘should be a cannibal as that the Southerner 
should develop feudal characteristics. 

These characteristics are parts of Nature ; 





‘and though virtues in the rough, are never- 
theless virtues. 

A friend related to us the other day a sig- 
| nificant incident which occurred under his 
' own observation. Just before the attack upon 
Fort Sumpter, a southern merchant entered 
‘the store of a Quaker in Philadelphia to buy 
| goods as usual. After making his selections 
‘he sat down to write his note for the amount 
| due. “Stop, friend,” said the Quaker, +e] 
| shall not take thy note for these things. But 
‘ifthou wilt give me thy word that in a year 
‘from now the debt shall be paid, thou may’st 


| . oa . . 
| take the goods.” ‘* No,” said the southerner, | 


| *T'll give you my note ; but will not give you 
‘my word!” An Arab would have given the 
| same reply, which is characteristic of a race 
in which commercial honor has not yet been 
“developed in place of that feeling, half pride, 
‘half honor, which is the germ from which it 
lis developed. The preference of imagined 
state honor over the sanctity of National Con- 
tracts is strung on the same thread, 
It is undeniable that in this war the south- 
-erners have shownspirit, pluck, self-devotion, 
and a willingness to forego the ease and lux- 
cury with which many have been surrounded, 
One of them, well known to the writer, writes : 
'** Financially we are ruined; but we all em- 
‘brace ruin.” Now these are stalwart quali- 
ties; and they are not modified in the least 
iby being devoted toa bad cause. A steam 
engine may exhibit *its immense power in a 
mischievous collision; it is none the less real 
power, and the same which under other man- 
agement bears the commerce of the world on 
its shoulders. 

These indications of southern character, un- 

deniable as they are, may inspire us with the 

feeling that our struggle is all the more 
worthy of being prosecuted,—since it is better 
to re-unite with a-people essentially sturdy 
than with one whose core is all rotten. At 
the same time it brings before the thinking 
the perception of a people worth saving and 
'salvable in our southern border, who groan 
‘under the evil spell of a transmitted curse,— 
‘one which barbarizes and maddens them,— 
and which a bold and faithful treatment on 
our part can dissolve. Let us reserve all of 
our hatred for the curse which spansels their 
feet in the race of haman ‘progression, and 
dwarfs them. Let us sce that the real force 
represented in’ the: Jacksons, Stuarts and 
Morgans only needs the grooves of Freedom 
to runinto become a potent agent in the fulfil- 
ment of our destiny. Let us see that it is not 
lost, but saved. 

If we understand another portion of Dr. 
B's address it intimates that the institution of 
slavery has developed certain attractive qual- 
ities inthe southerners, such as easy manners 
anda power of controlling majorities. From 
this we entirely dissent, believing that slavery 
has dev eloped evil and evil only, and that 
The southerner who has good 
Humility, modesty, 


continually, 
manners is exceptional. 
and gentleness, and not bluster and arrogance 
make the gentleman, So far as slavery has 
assisted in the ddve lopment of the southerners 
it has brought cut of the Washingtons, Hen- 
rys, Randolphs, Jeffersons, Madisons viven 
it, an unwholsome spawn of Pryors, Wigtalls, 
Letchers and Wises. The great southernerg 
_who gave a name to the South, it must be re- 
membered, were not trained by Slavery, they 
were the result of an English social condition 
which had no slaves, The present southern 
‘generation alone is a tair specimen of what 
Helotry can do for Anglo Saxon bloed when 
it has a fair chance at it. Where is its orator 
or its literary man? The bludgeon of Brooks 
superceding the argument of Patrick Henry, 
isthe record of Slavery. The University of 
‘ Virginia, bequeathed by Jefferson as a Seat 
of Learning, converted into a house of brawl- 
ing and violence, its a little in its odious au- 
tograph. No. we hate Slavery chiefly be- 
cause, having the garden spot of the country 
to walk on, and an array of noble human be- 


ings, it has, like a loathsome small pox, 


Striking out a 
few foliations of his shaft, such as ‘little | 


For Saladin may be the climax of 


the incidents referred to as indicating that | 


| changed the whole face of the South to its own 
image and likeness, and made it but a fright- 
ful caricature of its former self. 





EMANCIPATION. NO. 2. 
ANTIGUA. 


Havine sketched the history and immedi- 
ate results of emancipation in Hayti, let us 
now take up the case of Antigua, the next 
island in point of time where the negroes 
were set free.* On the first of August, 1834, 
the population of this small island of 110 
square miles comprised in round numbers 
2000 whites, 4000 free colored persons and 
30,000 slaves; that is, out of 327 persons on 
What 
could be imagined more dangerous at first, 
‘more ruinous afterwards, than at once to 
emancipate a servile population which was 
five-sixths of the whole number? Yet this 
was done by the choice of the planters on the 
Ist of August, 1834, forty-one years after 
emancipation in Hayti. What have been the 
results ? 
| Ist. 


each square mile, 272 were slaves. 


Emancipation was peaceable. Not a 


_ drop of blood was shed, nowhere were there 


scenes of violence or disorder. The Honor- 
able Mr. Nugent, Speaker of the Colonial 
Assembly, says: ** Nothing could surpass the 
universal propriety of the negroes’ conduct on 
the Ist of August, 1834.” 
revenge,” he adds, ‘‘is in no case dreaded ; 


* Insurrection or 


;hot even by these planters who were most 
(cruel in the time of slavery.” The U. S. 
Consul at the time said, ‘* The general con- 
duct of the negroes has been worthy of much 
praise; their demeanor is peaceable and or- 
'derly ! A hundred more witnesses testify to 
_the same effect. 

| 2d. Emancipation injured no one in his 
property. 

port of the French commission of 1840-43 
‘consisting of 


To prove this we will cite the re- 
sixteen members! 
France, admirals, deputies of the Chamber, 
or oflicers of the government. Their presi- 
dent was the Due de Broglie, but their most 
eminent member was the great De Tocque- 
ville. Their report was carctully prepared 
after abundant testimony had been taken; it 
was finished in March, 1843, more than eight 
years after emancipation. In it they say: 

Emancipation has completely succeeded 
in the Island of Antigua; those who were 
slaves have received its benefits in full, while 
those who were masters hare Jelt no loss. 
This is a fact henceforth established. Even 
the Colonial Assembly is forced to acknowl- 
edge it. The French officers and magistrates 
who have since visited the island at different 
times, express themselves in’ the clearest 
terms about this. But fora momentary dis- 
turbance at first, which did not last, and had 
nO disastrous CONSEQUEHCES, the internal con- 
dition of the colony showed uo perceptible 
change. The same amount of work was ap- 
plied to the same kind of products.” 

3rd. Emancipation has increased the wealth 
of alntigua. ere fivures will be our best 
arguinents, The average exportation of sugar 
for twelve years immediately preceding eman- 
Cipation was 20,580,000 pounds. The expor- 
tation in 1858 was 26,174,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 27 per cent. The value of the 
average annual imports for the same period 
before emancipation was £150,000; for 1858, 
£266,564, or an increase of 104 pers cent, 
Yet between 1834 and 1858 the population of 
| the island actually diminished at least two per 
cent, while itswealth nearly or quite doubled. 
Says Mr. Sewell (whose book on Free Labor 
in the West Indies should be read by every 
one), ** The planters avow that by the intro= 
duction of a cheaper system of labor, the 
island was saved in 1834 from impending 
ruin, ‘They were the first (among the Eng- 
lish colonies) to get rid of slavery, and they 
have no reason to regret they did so.” For 
ten years before emancipation the average 
tonnage of all vessels annually entering the 
ports of Antigua was 30,000; in [858 it was 
It should 


be added that sugar is almost the only export 


42,534, an increase of 42 per cent. 


of this island. 
Ath. Lmancipation has improved the moral 
and social condition of the negrocs. For six 


years before 18354 the average number of 


inarriages in Antigua was 49. For the six 
following years the average was 537, or nearly 
seven times as many. In 1834 the number of 
scholars attending Sunday and day schools 
was ISS86. In 1808 the number attending 
Sunday schools alone was 6418, or more-than 
three times as many. The same year there 
were in Antigua 5187 village houses and 


All these vil- 


lages were founded and all these houses built 


15,644 people living in them. 


since emancipation. Mr. Sewellsays, ‘ There 
is more general intelligence among the people 
of Antigua than among the Creoles of any 
West India colony that I have visited.” 

Such are the ** peaceable fruits ” of free- 
dom in Antigua. 

* Note. - We omit the case of Guadeloupe where the 
French Assembly set free the slaves in 1704, because 
the old order of things was established again by Na 
poleonin Isel, In 18/5, during the Hundred Days,” 
the Emperor expressed his regret for the plunder he 
had committed in Hayti and Guadeloupe, and endeav- 
ored to repairmit: by sending an envoy to Hayti to 
coufer with the negroes there. His plan then wus to 
invite the English slaves to rise, and thus to possess 
himself of the whole West Indien Archipelago. See 
some curious particulars coneerning this in) Saint 
Renie’s Menu wres sar la bie de Toussaint L°Ourerture. 

A similar plan for raising our slaves against us in 
Isi4, appears in General Napier’s Memoirs, quoted in 
a late number of the Trareser A few instances of 
this sort show us that others than ourselves have 


consented to employ revolted slaves in war. 
a 


Tur Erection oF Cox To BE CONTESTED, 
—Mr. Shellaborger who was the Republican 
candidate against Cox of Ohio, intends to 
ground of fraud. 


that 


contest the election on the 
The Clermont (0) Courier says, no in- 
telligent man in that community, doubts that 
the election of Cox was etected by the most 
deliberate and premeditated frauds, and that 


} 


there is no othtr mode in which to account 


for the immensely increased vote given at 
some of the polls. At some polls where ev- 
erythipng was open to Coxites, more votes 
were given for Cox than the whole number 
voting population, allowing nothing 


tor absent, sick, or gone tt 


of the 
» the army. 
= ee aie OES 
ALL HAIL MISSOURI! 

A telegram from St. Louis says the 
Emancipation ticket in that county 
doubtedly elected. The same telegram makes 
it probable that Frank Blair is defeated by 
Knox, radival Republican. It also says that 
Mr. Blow, Rep., is cleeted by a handsome 
majority in the second district, 


wee — 


LET US HAVE IT! 

There is an apparently authentic statement 
in the V Y. Post that Buchanan unable to de- 
fend himself has resolved to tell his whole 
story, and will prove that W. H. Seward was 
consu€fed by him during the last four months 
of his administration and approved of its ev- 


ery measure! 


peers of 


President, before it comes into power. 





THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

We give up a large space in our columns 
,this week to the earnest ery of the people, 
‘finding utterance through the press of all 
| parts of the country, for immediate vigor in 

prosecuting the war. 
masses of the people is universal, that inde- 
cision, vacilation and delay, in the Cabinet 
and in the field, which have characterized the 
Whether the fault 
has been with the President, with the Cab- 
inet or with the Generals in command or 


war, must at once cease. 


exercising the important functions of the 
Quartermaster’s or ( ‘omnisary’s departments, 
the people will not now stop to inquire, but 
they will hold the President accountable as 
the responsible head of the government. If 
there have been causes which have heretofore 
justified or excused delays, they have ceased 
to exist, and the time has now fully come 
when the honor of a nation of twenty millions 
of outraged people must be put forth to strike 
down the rebellion which is recklessly striv- 
ing to subvert their cherished institutions of 
freedom, protected by democratic govern- 
ment, 
| Extreme peril to the very life of the Na- 
tion is upon us. Disruption, anarchy, foreign 
intervention, destruction of confidence and 
credit, making personal liberty, life and prop- 
erty insecure, are staring us in the face, if the 
government any longer delays to strike the 
| vigorous blows which will alone beat the re- 
_bellion into the dust and restore the authority 
of the government over the whole country, 
| We have men enough, money enough, milita- 
\Ty resources enough, and military ability 
‘enough to make success sure and speedy. 
| The people will no longer brook delay ; and 
the immediate dangers of the country will not 
/permit it if they would. 
to the 
nected with the Executive department of the 


All eves are turned 
President. He is the only one con- 
|Governient, upon which everything now de- 
pends, whom the people know. They chose 
him to be their executive oflicer, and to him, 
‘and him alone under God, they now look for 
ithe salvation of the country. It rests with 
him, and not with the cabinet or with the gen- 
erals of the army, for he can make and un- 
make cabinets and generals who will execute 
his commands. Abraham Lincoln, entrusted 
with unlimited means by a generous people, 
and strong in their confidence, and holding 
ample constitutional powers, can strike the 
blows which shall crush the rebellion aud re- 
As is 


their right to do, let the people incessantly 


store peace toa distracted country. 


call upon him to execute their will ! 
GENERAL BANKS IN BOSTON. 
On Saturday afternoon last it became 


known that General Banks would arrive in 
the city by the train from Albany, and an im- 
promptu committee of citizens made immedi- 
ate arrangements to meet him at the railroad 
When 
the train arrived at the depot, he was ad- 


de dot, and escort him to his lodgings. 


dressed” by William Whiting, Esq., in behalf 
of the citizens. General Banks responded in 
a brief speech in which he said : 


‘In the discharge of his duties he had been 
guided by principles which he knew would be 
approved by the people of his native State ; 
and he dared say, as he believed, that in 
every instance his action would be found, 
upon the closest serutiny, to be in accordance 
with the precepts and examples which the 
career of so many of her time-honored and 
illustrious sons afforded. 

‘* Men separated trom the busy crowds of 
men engaged in the peaceful vocations of life, 
find it difficult’ oftentimes, to maintain a per- 
fect Connection in thought and act with those 
from whom they have parted. Distrast and 
doubt often accompany actions that merit 
commendation. It is therefore doably sweet 
to have such distrust and doubt removed by 
a spontaneous welcome from so tnany willing 
hearts. These voices cheered im within and 
without. Ile was proud to avcept their wel- 
come, not as for himself aloyve, but in part as 
the representative of the Amany noble men 
that have so suddenly beeé called to the tield 
of blood. In their nayie—in the name of 
thousands of our herdie sons—he thanked 
them. Ile had serve during the year and a 
half of absence, withAnany gallant men of the 
West, of the Midd States, and of the East : 
and he felt that he’ could say, with the concur- 
rence of all, that’ the sons of Massachusetts 
were alike worthy of their sires and the cause 
they defended. 

** The period of war is never one of eon- 
tinued success or perpetual disaster; alter- 
nate triumphs and deteats diversif¥ the his-: 
tory of every warlike nation. We had our 
other nations in like cireum- | 
stances, and despondency rested momentarily | 
upon many loval faces. He saw nothing in| 
the future to justity apprehension, or to | 
strengthen for a moment a fear that our ear: | 
nest cfforts for the re-establishment of the 
Government, of the Constitntion and the 
Union would fail The material and physical 
strength of the nation has not yet been appre- | 
ciated, much less exhausted. Not 
State, except perhaps Maryland, exhibits, or 
has exhibited, the slightest evidence that. the 
(rovernment was engaged in a serious war. | 
Whenever their power shall be completely 
developed, the rebellion will be suppressed. 
It can never resist, successfully, an earnest! 
and exhausting demonstration of the marvel- | 
lous power of the Joy al States. The Ap- 
proaching winter was not to be lost in inae- 
tion. The Government was determined. to 
put forth its strength. Numerous expeditions 
were on foot that could not, if vieorously 
pressed, but be fatal to the revolted States. | 
ile hoped to bear his share in. the hardships 
and perils of these labors, and he asked no 
other satisfaction and support in the coming 
trials, as in those past, but to be surrounded 
and sustained by such gallant spirits as Massa- 
chusetts had sent forth to battle for the great 
and imperishable principles of humanity and 
liberty.” 


disasters as 


General Banks was subsequently escorted | 
to the Parker House. 

It is understood that the General's object 
in visiting Massachusetts at this time was for 
the purpose of furthering the organization of 
an expedition which is to be sent to Texas 
inder his command. The 41st Reciment 


M 


as Col. Chickering, 
a three vears’ regiment, and three batteries 


sachusetts Volunteers, 
of artillery of three vears’ men, together with 
eioht regiments of three months’ troops are to 


It is proposed alse to 


join the Expedition, 
raise a regiment of cavalry in Massachusetis 
forthe same Expedition. The Expedition is to 
rendezvous at New York, froin which place it 
will sail, and we hope with the utmost possi- 


ble dispateh, as it promises if pushed forward 


with energy to produce practical results. of 
the most important character. General Banks 
left the city tor New York on Wednesday. 
me sage jee 
Prarronws.—The platform of the party of 
‘Union is: ** Tur UNioN in 11s INTEGRI- 
ry, above all things else, first, last, and jor- 
erer.” 
The present plat! rm of the Democracy is: 
‘THe Union as ir Was when slorery ruled 
if, and THE CONSTITUTION as IT Is, as slar-!| 


ery interprets it.” 





Tue Prot THickens.—The N ¥. Herald 
demands that there shall be a meeting of the 
Newly elected Congress to brow-beat the 
! 
i 


The feeling among the | 


a lovahoer Sravery. 





OUR ARMY CORRESPONDENCE. 
The 334 Regiment Mass. Vol. 
Farmrax Court Hovse, Va., 2 
Oct. 22, 1862.  § 

| Dear Commonwealth, . 
| It is a little more than two months since 
the 33d Regt. left Mass. to swell the army of 
the Union, and, as we supposed, to fight for 
the overthrow of the slaveholders’ rebellion. 
We were first encamped on Arlington Heights, 
where we remained one week. Then orders 
came for us to march to Alexandria, and 
then take the cars for Culpepper Court House, 
to join Sigel. On reaching Alexandria, we 
found no transportation ready for us, and 
were ordered into camp and temporarily put 
under the control of Gen. Slough, then just 
appointed military Governor of Alexandria. 
We were in camp at Alexandria, when the 
army of McCtellan landed and passed through 
there on its return from the deadly Peninsula. 
We heard distinctly the firing, while Pope 
was engaged with the rebels at the second 
Bull Run fight. Ours and not less than sixty 
other regiments, were withitissound of the 
cannon at the time, but not led forward to se- 
cure victory to our arms. Twenty thousand 
of those men joined to Sigel’s command at 
the critical moment, would have routed Lee's 
army, and so dispersed it that it could never 
have been reassembled. That would have 
saved the ten thousand precious lives lost to 
so little purpose in the battle of Antietam. 
But then, as in almost every engagement in 
the war so far, we were behind time, and con- 
sequently, with power to have achieved a 
complete victory, were worsted. 

Now turn the tables, and suppose we were 
pressing on Richmond with our whole army, 
as Lee was on Washington with his. Sup- 
pose we met, at. the distance of twenty miles, 
a rebel force just about equal to our own, and 
that there were sixty thousand reserves in 
and around Richmond, how long would. it 
have been, atter the battle had been set in 
array, before forty thousand of those reserves 
would have been hurled upon us, like a thun- 
derbolt, to drive us back and destroy utterly 
our rash army?) Why was it not done in our 
I cannot tell. 
an earnest patriot, that it was not then and 


‘ace? H 
ease: L can only irieve, as 


there so thoroughly accomplished, that future 


battles and the loss of lite might ye E been 
unnecessary, 


After the enemy had been defeated at An- 
tietam and yet allowed, by our fatal delay, to 
cross the Potomac, with all his men and muni- 
tions of war, we were at length sent forward 
from Alexandria to Fairfax Court House, the 
With 


have now been a little more than two weeks. 


headquarters of Gen. Sigel. him we 
He has but a small force and cannot, if he 
were allowed, go forward toward Richmond, 
or against the rebelarmy. Give him suflicient 
men, (and there are enough that could be 
spared), and permission to move, and the 
country would at once see active and earnest 
movements, and a steady advance of our 
forces. Since the battle of Antietam, nearly 
a month of the finest: campaigning weather 
vever seen has passed, and our splendid army 
lies inactive. No man at home can conceive 
of the corroding rust of sueh delay at the 
very time when celerity and activity should 
God 
grant that we may at once have orders to 


mark each one of these bright days. 
march. So far as [ know the soldiers, there 
is an intense desire to push on and destroy 
the slaveholders’ rebellion, and return to the 
dear distant homes. 

The Proclamation is welcomed by the army 
corps of which Sigel is commander, with the 
liveliest enthusiasm. So far as I can learn, 
this is pre-eminently the case with the whole 
American army. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, but the common sense of all intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced men tells them that 
the only way to effectually and forever put 
down the slaveholders’ rebellion is to destroy 
Then when the cause of the war is 
And that 


slavery 7s its sole cause even the editor of the 


slavery. 
removed the war necessarily ends. 
Courier knows. Now let the President put 
his splendid) armies under the command of 
fighting generals, and the autumn and winter 


will close up the fighting of this war; and the 


| whole world will say amen, forever more, to 


the ery of so many loyal hearts of to-day : 

‘**God bless Abraham Lincoln for this noble 

Yours truly, 
‘Tuiery-Tiiep. 


word.” 





THE RESULT OF SLAVERY. 


Over the door of a church near the battle 


field of Antietam, which during that battle 
was completely riddled with balls, some one 
wrote in large letters: ** Tis is THE RESULT 
Many hundreds of names have 
been written under the words showing the 
approval of the sentiment by soldiers and 
citizens, 

This day every great charch body in Amer- 


ica is also riddled, divided, broken,—rem- 


‘nants and segments excommunicating and de- 


nouncing each other; and on the front of each 
may be truthfully written: Tuis is THE RE- 


| SULT OF SLAVERY. 


Our country, too, is broken and torn by the 
dreadtul shock of 


riddled: piracy covers the high seas; no ship 


civil war: commerce is 


sails safely ; section is alienated from section, 
family from family, heart from heart; and 
they must be blind indeed who do not read 
over all the words: This 1s THE RESULT OF 
SLAVERY. 

Countrymen! we have trusted in oppres- 


i) sion, and by another lesson in addition to the 


thousands with which history is filled, God 
has taught us that those who so trust shall be 
put to confusion. Let us now call on the 
divine architect Linrary to repair thy ¥reach 
in the wall; under her hand the mighty edi- 
fiee, resting On the corner stone of justice, 
shall rise fair and strong: its walls shall be 
infrangible as the arn of God on which it 


shall rest: and our children and children’s 


children «hall enter into it, and over its door 
hall be 
Linenry. 


written: Tuts 18 THK RESULT oF ' 


eel 


Cassius Cray ix Ban Company. — We 
trust that Mr. Lincoln will send Cassius to 
Russia or the South. if only to take him out 
of bad company. All loyal men must grieve 
to hear of his introducing Train to the sweep- 
The bond be- 


tween Clav and Train, is said to be a common 


ings of the New York dens. 


antagonism toward England: but we are sure 
that if Mr. Clay should test this tie he would 
find that Train is assaulting all the virtues 
of England and only those, and that where 
England has a vice Train is sure to be ex- 
cepting it from censure and even represent- 
It is true that Mf, Clay 
stood manfully for his side; but it would be 


ing it in himself. 


well for him to recall the story of Laocvon 
who in trying to save others from the coils 
of the serpent was himself crushed. 
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THE NATION DEMANDS MORE ENERGY AND doubt upon the matter, let him ask Mr. Lin- 


ACTIVITY. 


From the Norwich (Ct.) Courier. 
The value of Time. 


‘« Every hour of time lost,” said Napoleon, 
«Is achance for misfortune.” It might have 
been well for oar country if this brief sentence 
had been written in letters of gold on all the 
standards of our armies, and graven as with 
a diamond point on the memories of our gen- 
erals. Amid the discouragements which have 
tried the courage and faith of the loyal North 
during the war, reverses to our arms have not 
been the greatest. Vast expenditures of money, 
sacrifices, hard to be borne, of noble young 

* hearts whose life has cbbed away on the bat- 
tle-field have strained heavily upon the pa- 
triotismof the peop.e, but they have not been 
the heaviest weight to bear. Delays, con- 
tinual, persistent and causeless ; the squan- 
dering away of golden moments ; the inviting 
and cherishing ‘* chances of misfortune ; 
have caused the deepest shadow to fall upon 
patriotic hearts. The old report of * all 
quiet,” which the telegraph, invented for a 
better use, was wont to bring us, was like the 
knell of a fresh hope every day. It made the 
heart sick, and nothing but the sturdiest pa- 
triotism and determination upheld the hands 
that were almost ready to faint. 

It has been one of the greatest phenomena 
of our campaigns that the cry of our genepals 
has constantly been ‘* give us time, Fhe 
great captain whom we have already quote, 
said once to one of his agents, ** Use dis- 
patch ' Remember thafthe world was created 
in but six davs. Ask Yne for whatever you 
please except time jethat is the only thing 
which is beyond my power.” It is the inex- 
orable rule of war that time is not an element 
of success which can be seized upon and 
moulded at will in the hands of indolent or 
incapable leaders. All other things being 
equal, the general who economizes time best 
will win: he who wastes it will lose. With 
activity OCS SUCCESS 5 he who counts delay 
will make a failure. Whenever in the con- 
duct of this war our armies have moved with 
energy and celerity, victories have followed ; 
the supplement to ‘* all quiet along the lines,” 
has been disaster, defeat and loss. 


. 





From the Claremont (N H.) National Eagle. 


An assurance by Daniel 8. Dickinson, just 
returned from Washington, to a large mecung 
in Brooklyn, on Friday night, that ** the add- 
ministration are arising to the full necessities 
of the occasion, that they comprehend this 
matter, and intend to grasp it with an iron 
hand and at a very early moment,” caused 
the audience to spring to their feet and cheer 
with the wildest enthusiasm, So it has been 
from the beginning, ‘The people compre- 
hended it.from the start and the administra- 
tion has laewed behind. So far from needing 
moral or material support from the people, 
the people have excited the astonishment and 
adiniration of the world by the alacrity and 
enthusiasm with which they have responded 
to every call upon them. The unexampled 
patience with which they have supported the 
administration in its inexplicable management 
has established their reputation as the most 
loyal and law abiding people on the face of 
the earth. 

One fact is noticeable: Delays, disasters, 
deteats to the Union cause—Generals of their 
own kith and kin having command—always 
brines the Seymourites and Vallandighams 
to the surface. On the other hand they slink 
out of sight like the serpents they are when 
riclory makes the air vocal and gladdens the 
heart of the nation. As the country fises 
they sink, as the country sinks, they rise— 
All. the papers of the “South. quote their 
speeches approvingly and reyorwe over any: 
chance of thely suceess. The election of 
Sevinour as Governor and the Woods to 
Coneress would give them more aid and com- 
for. than their recognition by England and 
France. ‘This patent trath ought to settle the 
question of every true, honest, patriotic mans 
duty, as a voter. 





From the Concord (N. H.) Democrat. 


There seems to bea slight movement of the 
Army of the Potomac; while there is no mis- 
take that there is a decided one on the part of 
the Rebels. They have evacuated Winches- 
ter, leaving the small pox behind—as also 
Gen. MeClellan. Our General has, however, 
it is said, changed his headquarters to the 
Virginia side of the Potomae—precisely where 
we are not permitted to know, The rebel 
bird has tlown again, as at Antictam. Great 
is ‘strateev.” Six weeks of the best autumn 
weather have also tlown, and nothing has 
been done, Winter quarters are hinted at 
and would be gone into without further active 
operations were hot our commander con- 
stantly goaded) by an earnest and unpatient 
people. ile bears the goad well, though, 
cand itis net impossible that he will get so 
hardened to it, as not to mind itat all Sand 
suspend operations without. accomplishing 
anything atter all. There is no telling be- 
‘forchand what ‘strategy ” will do, as there 
‘is wenerally little to tell of it afterwards but 
disasters, | ‘The people are disgusted at these 
delays, and at the miserable lying excuses 
which are alleged—as that the army is not 
supplied with shoes, overcoats, &c. Now 
that Lee has taken. his own time to move 
Richmondward, it is possible that MeClellan 
may move in the same direction. We may 
possibly tind out what he will do, at or before 
the time wheh Virginia mud shall set in. Let 
us wait and see what another week will bring 
forth. We qnust, however, be permitted to 
express the opinion, that the 
is fatal to the 


contest has 
reached a potut where delay 
l hioh cause. 

From Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 

The President, we are sure, feels deeply 
mortitied at the blistering disgrace put upon 
our army by this last uninterrupted raid, In 
his good-natured way, he assumed the respon- 
sibility et restoring MeClellan to station atter 
thevtailures of the Chis kahominy > and it was 
therefore important to him personally, that 


his future acts should justity the venture. 


The battle ot Antietam, where with double 
the troops, he allowed the enemy to sleep 
on the teld. and then quan tly retire without 


imta, Was hardly such proot 


aprovance te Vir: 
while the strange 


as adoubtful case required : 
apathy w weeks to the 
| ; ‘ 


itv of Sharpsburg, soon became an ob- 


t 
{ 
hich bound “him tor 
ania 


atter con- 


ressed, the President. 











sulting with the Cabinet, set oat tor Sharps- 
burg to stir up the spell-bound commander 
with the unanimous desire of the Government, 
that he should press forward atter Lee. Phe 
Pre > ] Ht Was wrac lousy PUCCIVE d by Met Me e 
lan: he honored him with salves of artillers 
and when he passed with him alone inte: his 
te i the tallen canvas veiled the tw 
rreat mastertos of the nation trem vulyar 
eves, a heavy kine of guards preserved the 
sacred’ vicinity. for forty vards around, trom 
wuy profane ‘ npertine > ; here 
w“ ion person pre ent-at that mie entoeus im 
terview ¢ Mii C 
shal the army, yet } 
Know eXtety Waal tTranspieea, ana Mm LPreat 
Part, Waal Was saia 

Pie Ps } OF doo hw ecomnumivcating 
1 sipyits ve Cabn and the ofh 
re . sot Grovernit und being at 
last w sh with this . ed task, 
t iN to this SHALL Cas, HappVv yd 

Now, Mectell said Mr. Lincofa, **1 

want tosav something tp von tor fivself 
someting that ts net trom the Ca inet, and 
that has mot been prompted fronyany other 
souret IT wish to call va attention tu 
fault } Ve characte as wha is :} t 
sum of iy observations move eon neato 
with this, war. You merely yp t yourseli 
ready to do a good thing—no man ean do 
that ‘t etter—Vo make ali the HECESSATY sac- 
rifiees otf blood and time and treasure, to se- 
eure a victory, fut wh ther 7 me frssdily, sel 
distrust, . me jnotire @A ily imexpli al t 


me, you acimays stop sh rt gust on thas sick or 

resudts, Such has been your history through- 

out this war!) This is my own remark, and I 

- wish vou, when IT am gone, to examine your- 
seal, and see it rt be not true 7” 

These are, as near as may be, the very 

words uttered by the President to George B. 


McClellan, in his tent, and if any one have 


coln, or McClellan on the subject. 

' Since this lecture and admonition was given 
by the President to George, nothing has trans- 
_pired but the Stuart raid, and its subsequent 
paralysis; and it, therefore, should not ap- 
pear singular that that worthy and well inten- 
tioned gentleman, Mr. Lincoln, and even the 
| McClellan portion of the Cabinet should have 
become heartily sick of him, and of his plans. 

We do not know that any new urgency has 
been pressed upon McClellan by the Cabinet 
,since the prepetration of that foray; we 
‘should rather think not, from the little influ- 
| ence their previously expressed wishes seemed 
_to have had upon our apathetic chieftain ; but 
we find that he is really of his own motions, 
making some sort of a forward movement, 
and that he is taking Mrs. McClellan and 
the ladies with him. As we write, the en- 
tire press of the country are announcing in 
the current morning telegrams and leaders, 
that McClellan is ‘advancing on the enemy, 
and that a decisive battle between him and 
Lee is hourly impending; nay, cannet for 
many hours be prevented. ‘This unanimity 
of judgment seems tremendously imposing, 
but as we have been right in our opinions for 
so long a period, we teel we can endure the 
risk of failure in an additional prognostica- 
tion. While all others, therefore, believe 
that little Mac, warned by a th6usand signs, 
intends to obtain an extension of his lease, 
(perhaps on the plan of Major Key), by 
grasping some temporary success in arms, we 
do not believe that he will fight another gen- 
eral battle in this war. 

We have watched that carriage with its 
mighty escort, wind its pleasant way to 
| Charlestown, and though McClellan has 
i ridden ** boldly” to the front of that village, 
two hours after the rebel battery had ceased 
its fire, we do not expect him: to exhibit any 
further rage and yearning after bloodshed, 
Lee, as soon as he possibly can make it con- 
venient for Napoleon, will evacuate Winches- 
ter in good condition, and Little. Mae will 
then march in, and comforted by the profound 
friendship and respect of all the rebel leaders, 
and further elated by the unexpected encomi- 
ums of the London Times and its secession 
tail, will regard his fame as imperishably es- 
tablished, and relinquish himself to a pro- 
longed season of repose. Then will com- 
mence again the reign of mud, and furloughed 
rebeldom = be jocund in fashioning new orna- 
ments feom Yankee skulls and boues. 

Setting in so carly, the season is likely to 
be along one. ‘The rate of expense for sus- 
taining the costly carnival on our side, being 
merely a million or a million and a quarter of 
dollars a day, is not a thing for so proud aud 
prosperous a people as we are to grumble at. 
Having bravely stood that rate of outlay al- 
ready for over a vear, for the mere luxury of 
having such a Commander-in-chief, we ought 
to be willing to cudure it a year longer—nay, 
to the full limit of the programme indicated 
to us by Major Key. 

What is two years more, compared with the 
life of the nation? or whit an extra thousand 
million of dollars or so, opposed the cousid- 
eration of a compromise that, will make us 
again a united people, with ur ‘* Southern 
brethren” entirely appeased,And holding the 
leading places of the State? 

We suvvest, therefore, that when Napoleon 
is comfortably settled down _in Winchester, 
and the ladies and the bonnespaud the chil- 
dren, are snugly bestowed among the bowers 
and gravelled roads of that) sweet neighbor- 
hood, that Major Key be restored to his posi- 
tion on the rolls and assigned to McClellan's 
staff. 

As for the American people, that shrewd, 
keen-sighted, independent race of which we 
are a part, we commend them to the enjoy- 
ment of the estimation, which by their patient 
endurance of their great General and ** staff,” 
they have won for themselves abroad, 

From the Lewiston Falls (Me.) Journal, 

There isa saying on shipboard that ‘ta bad 
carpenter always complains of his tools.” It 
is no less the habit of incompetent Generals 
says the Evening Post) to complain of their 
soldiers and the condition of their armies. 

We hear that Mr. Lincoln is pestered with 
long representations from some of the Gener- 
als to whom the conduct of the war is com- 
mitted, urging that now is not the time for 
active operations, fora variety of reasons, all 
of which relate to the army and its condition. 
Of course, these men themselves are exceed- 
ingly anxious to move forward and * drive 
the rebels to the wall,” but how can they do 
it When so many of the soldiers are in want of 
good clothes, when so imany are ill-equipped 
with shoes, when so many are not supplied 
with good firearms, and when so many of 
them are raw troops. These we understand 
are the principle objections made to the for- 
wath movements which we have been so os- 
tentatiously promised by the telegraph. The 
Generals are ready, but they cannot have the 
army ready—the Generals are burning and 
ehating for the fight—but tailors, and shoe- 
makers, and gunsmiths, work slow, and the 
raw troops are yet to be drilled into veterans. 

To some these excuses may scem plausible, 
but to us they appear to be arrant nonsense. 
Those to wliom they have an appearance of 
speciousness, should recollect what was said 
by Cotton Mather to Franklin—we may be 
wrong in the names—that *t those who are 
good at making exeuses are seldom good for 
anything else.” The general officer who al- 
ways has plenty of exenses for not) being 
ready to move against the enemy, should be 
removed from the army, and placed where 
his peculiar talent may be emploved to greater 
advantage—perhaps as an ofhcer in a banking 
institution, where somebody is always needed 
to give a certain class of customers satistie- 
tory reasons for not discounting their notes, 
Inan army this sort of talent is quite out of 


From the New York Evening Post. 


A community which has given its sons and 
brothers to the ranks in almost incredible 
in numbers ; which has contributed ofits wealth 
profuse streams of gold; which has cheerfully 
subnutted tothe derangements of business, to 
the evils ofan inflated paper eurreney, and to 
an enormaus and imereasing taxation, in or- 
der to see this mfamous outbreak of the slave- 
holders against the national inteyrity crushed, 
has been naturally mpatient gt” the apparent 
sloth of the Administration. ‘Tt has been dis- 
couraged and dismayed at seeing so ttle 
that erandeur of the 
preparation and of the outlay, accomplished. 


depression, and without discriminating 


was adequate to the 


li its 
the real authors of this policy of delay, it has 


been disposed to listen to the wilv orators 


who would fain persuade it that the govern- 
ment has had ne heart in the war. and that 
ulour sacrifices, all our sufferings, all our 
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efforts, gigantic as ther were, have 
mach as thrown away. The nation—the 
bh vy ot the pe ple 4s determined ry 
tis wartothe end: **the Union must and 
shall be preserved,” and it has felt that if it 


*eould not be done by one instrumentality, it 
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over them if need be: let it 
give the rebel host ne peace and no rest, and 
let it in reality ** thunder all round the sky,” 
as it has so often threatened to do, and we 
shall have no more of such wretched plotters 
of mischiet as the Seymours, the Van sei 
the Woods. and the Rynuses, or as 1 
sometimes written, the Rynderses. As a toll 
and turbid medium is cleansed by aaingle dis- 


, Which may be fairly due, 


|) twice-told tale, hammed into the ears of a 





RECORD OF THE WAR. 
THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


charge of electricity through it, so the senti- | 
‘ment of the nation will be restored to its pris- | 
time elasticity and purity by one grand and 
decisive stroke at the rebellion. There are repeated speculations of the lo- 
SCE cation of the rebel forces in Virginia, with 
little definite results. The Federal army is 
continually advancing, but there is no certain- 
'ty that the rebels have retreated. The Rich- 
;mond Enquirer states that Jackson's division 
is destroying the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road as rapidly and effectually as possible in 
the neighborhood of Winchester. Richmond 
_ papers are also authority for the statement 
that Gen. Loring has been superseded by 
Gen. Echols, in consequence of disobeying 
orders in not reporting to Stonewall Jackson 
at acertain point on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 
Gen, Kelley, who formerly showed consider- 


From the Springfield (Ohio) Republic. 
Whither! 


Whither? That is a qnestion every thought- 
ful patriot asks himself many times every day. 

W hat of the countrs ? 

Atrocious rebellion declared iteelf against legi- 
itimate authority. Rightful government ealled 
jupon loyal people for the means with which to 
‘crush that rebellion, ‘The people responded with 
‘alacrity, with generosity unparalleled. ‘I'he more 
| imminent the prospect of hard service in active 
‘campaigns, the more promptly and liberally did 
| the people make sacrinces. Men and money were 
itreely given. ‘The people, long suffering and for- 
| bearing, waited, a:.d waited, and waited. Win- 
‘ter came, and witn it winter quarters for the 
army, and distrust and dread for the people; for 
jmany, un‘old griefs and bitter despair. Spring 
returned and hope revived. Brilliant service*was 
done im the We:t; important advantages were 
gained on the sea-coast and in the Guif; hard 
|fighting was done in Virginia, add much dig- 
ging. 

‘Lhe Suiamer is gone; Autumn is going; Win- | Cumberland, by which cattle, horses and men 
ter will soon require permanent quarters for the | were captured. 

}army, and what of the country? 

Une year ago the Union army and the rebel 
‘army in Virginia occupied, relatively, the same 
positions, nearly. they do now. ‘Then, as now, 
we had manilold excuses fur inactivity. ‘The 
| people then, as now, were in a state of feverish 
expectation. Last October, as in the preseut 
mouth, there were recounvisances and cavalry 
skirmishes, and yet the great army of the Union 
| did uot march against rebellion. Can the paral- 
lel be continued? Shall ti e people, whose blood 
and treasure have been generously offered, take 
| * hope deterred, which maketh the heart sick,” 
for consolation in the Autumn of 1862, as they 
did in the Autumn of 1861? 

It they must, there will be a fearful account to 
| settle somewhere. Conviction of criminal imbe- 
culity, or most wicked treachery, will settle down 
in their hearts, which can only be taken out by 
great victories— by complete triumphs. 

Unrestinz disgust and tearfui dread grow every 
|day in the hearts of men who pray and would 
fyht for their country. ‘This disgust and this 
dread will manitest themselves, ere long, in a 
manner which wil be terrible for whomever can 
be found responsible tur deceitful delays, decep- 
tive maneuvres, false pretenses or lying purposes, 

To the President has been given all the **sin- 
ews of war’’ he asked for. Loyal hearts look to 
him jor tleir vigorous employment. He has ise 
sued commissions to Major-Generals and LBriga- 
diers enough for the crushing of halt-a-dozen 
rebellions. He has a large list of commanders to 
select from and can make more, Ie can over- 
rule the Commander-m-Chiet. and can direct or 
discharge Secretaries in all Cabinet Departments 
Upon hin loyal hearts trust. Svon he must res- 
pod to that trust or he loses it. 

{ ‘The columns must move. Decisive blows 
must be immediately struck. Whoever cannot 
or will not lead the army to strike them must 
stand aside tor him who can. Whoever fails to 
furnish supplies, must be superseded by him who 
will not fail. ‘nese are the demands of the peo- 
ple. In every circle and every grade of society 
they are sharply expressed. Lhe Government 
cannot afford to disregard them for any personal, 
political, official, social or martial preferences it 
may entertain, Generals who may cherish any 
poliey but the unconditional overthrow ot rebel- 
lion, must not be permited to put West Point, or 
anything else, between them and positive orders 
for the maich of their corps, or the march of its 
commander, Determination, energy, celerity of 
movement, and decided action, must be mani- 
fested on army lines, but especialy from the Po- 
tomac, before Winter mikes ** roads impassable,” 
or the Government has two conquests to make— 
one over rebellion, the other cver contidence 
abused, repelied, lost—contidence ‘on which de- 
pends men, money and supplies. 

Let the Government show clear determination, 
steadfast policy and vigorous movement, and 
whoever or whatever it fds necessary to success, 
it can cashier or contisc:te with the people's ap- 
plause, but temporizing delays in the future will 
cause it to fail of commendation and contidence 


able activity, has been successful in a foraging 
expedition projected by him, through a rapid 
march into Virginia in the neighborhood of 


It is announced, unofficially, that the army 
of the Potomac will hereafter consist of three 
grand armies, nine corps, thirty divisions, 
‘and seventy brigades. As a brigade ought 
not to be supposed to be less than 2000 as a 
minimum, we have in this army, or three grand 
armies from 140,000 to 300,000 men. The 
first grand army will be under Hooker, the 
second under Burnside and i. third under 
Sumner. These forces cannot include all of 
the troops in Maryland. 

The telegraph regales us daily with ad- 
vances of the army, with extended reconnoi- 


sances, important information obtained, and 
speculations respecting the difficulties which 
the rebels will have in retreating. Meantime 
it is reported as the belief that Bragg is ad- 
vancing through Cumberland Gap to join 
Lee, and while our forces are advancing, there 
may be no diiliculty ia Lee’s making another 
incursion into western Maryland or Pennsyl- 
vania. 


advance, reached Philomont on the Ist inst., 
and had an engagement with the rebels, who 
retreated to the town of Union and thence 
hevond. = Our troops took possession of 


Hancock 


found it oceupied by rebel’ cavalry, drove 


Snicker’s Gap on the 2d. Gen. 


them out, and repulsed them in an effort to 
retake it. 

The Federal forces oceupy all the gaps of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and thus hold the 
entire space from Ilarper’s Ferry to Alexan- 
drio, including Manassas south, with the ad- 
vances extending to New Warrenton junc- 
tion. 

The government is said to be surprised at 
the intelligence that a detachment of Stuart’s 
cavalry, 209 or $00 strong, are still concealed 
in the woods near Poolesville, Md., being a 
part of the toree which marched round our 
army, but have been unable as yet to cross 
the river. < 

In Western Virginia it is announced that 
our army is moving up the Kanawha valley, 
and the rebels, under Echels, Floyd and Jen- 
kins, have retreated. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE WEST. 

We have continued reports of the cleaning 
out of the rebels in Missouri, and their return 

Whiher? The answer lies in what the Pow- 
ers that-be accomplish before Winter quarters are 
unperative. 

From the Indianapolis American. 
The Army of the Potomac. 
“The army of the Potomac is again moving.’ 
Such is the news that flashed over the wire this 
morning, aid had it not become as insipid as a 


as often, with new engagements and more 
victories. Gen. Curtis reports a victory in 
the southwest district, in which Col. Lewis 
with a force not fully stated, attacked 1500 
rebels, killing several, and taking forty pris- 
oners. Gen. Grant reports a successful expe- 





; : : dition in southeast Missouri,in which a guerilla 
drowsy man,’’ some importance might.attach to = 
the announcement. But we have become tired 
of the **movings’’ of the army of the Potomac. 
They have become almost synonyms tor disaster 
and deteat. We cannot to: get that this self same 
corps **moved”’ to Bull Run in July, '61, and 
back again, It “moved” trom Washington to 
Richmond via Yorktown, and back again, It 
“moved into Pennsylvania, and back again— 
and now it is to “move” again. As we look at 
its trail, it is hard to say 
“Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going South opcoming back.” 

We are tired of its marchings and countermarch- 
ings. With an army composed of the flower and 
chivalry of our citizen soldiery, backed by the 
full and flushing confidence of the people. sup- 
ported by the Administration, and spl neiidly and 
fully apportioned, absviutely nothing has been 
done—* athil fit.” For eighteen long months the 
army of the Potomac has been writing its history, 
and now the sequel is failure and defeat. The 
people are scanning the horizon ot war in’ the 
Potomac Department, vainly for a single glimmer 
of light to illumire the dark pall that rests so 
blackly over it. Winter is approaching—the hey- 
day of Antumn is passing away, and we tremble 
to think that we are on theeteof another Win- 
ter campaign of “masterl¥ Inerta.”’ ‘The people 
are erving for action. ‘Those who have made the 
sacritice of husbands, brothers and sons, demand 
that the accomplishment of the object of the war 
shall at least be attempted. We shudder to 
think that thousands more of our soldiers’ lives 
must be offered to the Moloch of Generulistic im- 
becility or negligence. Will the Administration 
seize the spirit of the people, and make the few 
golden days lett for action pregnant with victories 
for the Republie*’ It is useless to detail the 
caises that militate against us. They are as pa- 
tent as thevare numerous, and if the Adminis- 
tration will toster the confidence of the people, 
activity will be the rule end net the ¢ xeep tion. 


band was entirely broken up, many killed,some 
taken prisoners, and a quantity of arms, am- 
munition, stores, &e. captured. Gen, Curtis 
reports another victory in Arkansas, in which 
Gen. Heron with 1000 men, attacked a rebel 
camp of 3000, routing them after a sharp en- 
gagement of an hour. They were pursued 
again into the Boston Mountains. Two other 
victories over guerilla parties are reported, 
with much exultation. 
REPORTS FROM REBEL SOURCES. 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Journal announces 
the arrival there of seven regiments of ne- 
groes to garrison the towns and fortifications 
during the sickly season. These regiiyents 
had been in a camp of instruction three 
months. 

The that the 
wagon train of supplies brought out of Ken- 
tucky by Kirby Smith, was 40 miles long, 
million yards of Kentucky jeans, 


tichmond Lraminer states 


bringing : 
with a large amount of clothing, boots and 
shoes, 200 wagon loads of bacon, 6000 Ibs of 
pork, 15,000 mules and horses, 8000 beeves 
Who shall say the 


covernment is not conducting the war on 


and a large lot of hogs. 


civilized and Christian principles, in allowing 
the rebels to take, if not virtually furnishing 
them with such an amount of supplies ? 

The same paper, in reference to the neglect 
of parolled prisoners, who have returned to 
Richmond, says, ‘it would seem that the suf- 
fae eo ohger  Naeee 

Byatri oF _ Gexerats Mirrcuenn anp 
Ricnaesgy4@ Major Gen. O. M. Mitchell 
died on the 30th October, at Beaufort, hav- 
The death of 
‘this energetic and patriotic ofticer will he felt 
Fully believ- 


ing in the policy of emancipation as a milita- 


ferings of Confederate prisoners only com- 
mence when released from Yankee thraldom.” 
The Raleigh (N. C.) Express represents 


; See the people of that section of North Carolina 
ine been sick of vellow fever. ‘ y 
é as *‘alarmed at the prospect of being over- 


run by the enemy,” and in their distrust of the 
as a great loss by the country. 5 + os Se leapt 
: intention of the Confederate government to 


: . hold the country, are making preparations to 
ry necessity, and also in an carnest and ener- ; : ; 
Bg : . remove their slave property to safer quarters. 
getic prosecution of the war, great hopes were : : ; 4 5 Ws 
: ‘ ‘ What the Conteglerate government may fail 
entertained that he would produce unportant . oo, lak dhote 8 | y 
“Sage . ‘ . mdometo atlay their fears, mav be more 
results in the Southern department of which : ie: 4 : 

successes in the 


than met by democratic 
he had recently taken command. Nortl ; oe 
RE on ee ae Vcd at ‘Ghapmel aon sore 
Gen Ki hardson died at ‘ harpsburg, <i¥Al. OPERATIONS. 
m the 4th inst., of wounds received in , ? 
Wifes : celned 305% An Apalachicola lvtter reports that a naval 


battle of Antietam. He was a native of Ver- “&. ‘ 
' : : pidpdices \ e expedition up the river, captured a sloop and 


mont, and a graduate of West Point. ; + } 
nega eg ) ag rte ‘ c hi zu vi y He S80 bales of cotton. An expedition trom the 

distinguished himsell by his braverv . : 

: a we, Nees: 0% gunboats Zahama and the Somerset, recently 
M 1 been an ellicient fight- 


Mexican war, and has : : ; 
ee : destroved rebel salt works on the coast of 


ing othcer in this war. Ile was the office ne ot . , 

7 : : : nee T Florida, without a useless expendittre of am- 
who pretered charces against Col. ‘s for rae viene 

‘ : ae liles fi munition, and no one was hurt. They burned 

misconduct in the baitle of Bull Run. His 4/ .,,- ‘ : pace 
g “yy 5 buildings, and routed a party of armed guer- 
death will be felt as a great loss bv those . 

holt : ; : : illas. 
who becheve in earrving on war by active j F ; ne 
: , ‘ : esas: Steamship Anglia, laden with valuable 
fehtine. ’ Set 

? F ve: nib wee armv stores, bound tor Charleston, has been 

Tur UnsaskinG.—We prophesied that captared, also the Seotia, one of them re- 


the leaders of the se-called Pt O} le’s party of porte d te have half a million of sper ie. 


this State were only keeping up a shew of The continued depredations of the pirate 
patriotism until after the clection. We did Alabama has occasioned the sending of sev- 
not think they would fulfil it so soon. Their eral steamers to sea in pursuit of her. 


A rebel tort has recently been destroved at 
Richmond 


pers express fears of attacks soon on Mobile. 


papers are full of jubilation over the success 
traitors of New York. We ask 
the people of Massachusetts to remember who 


they are whose election is so. glorious jin the 


t the Open Georgetown, Ss. C., and the pa- 


} 


Charleston and Savannah, but hope they will 


eves ot Post, Courier & Co. They are men be laid in ashes before surrendered. 
. 


Ly their own avewals, would say to the 


A letter published inthe N.Y. Express. 
South, ** Wayward sisters, depart,” ‘that if states that the recent ¢ xpedition to the 
the Union cannot be saved with slavery it shall Charleston Railroad, was totally defeated and 
terribl¥ cut up. The Federal loss being 10) 


out of 4250, 


be divided,” that if they cannot change the 
President's policy, by Heaven they will change 


_ 





him !” 
So this, gentlemen;is what your hypocriti- 
cal whining about supporting the Government 


te In Pennsylvania they are giving silver 
teapots to defeated democrats. Can't some- 
comes to when you are no longer before the body get up something for J. Abbot. We 
Tribunal of the People! But you are will subscribe the following inscription; Tem- 


all ** spotted.” ' pestas tn te-puto. 


COMMONWEALTH. | , 


Gen. Pleasanton, who. heads the Federal, | 








! WHAT THEY MEAN! | it ig an accretion or an original language. Is it a vast 
boulder, or a new stratum? Mr. Marsh does not rap 
Reader, let us grasp your hand, and, as honest : 
as if death was but an hour before us both, go crystallization, shows us all the exquisite tracerie 
right into the work-shop of your intellect, the 
place where you do your own every-day thinking. | ™ aantel. aot ee te en One eae 
Sosa a: ithe ae : f es Pay elaboration. It is worth a score of a scholar’s years 
‘ © proclamation of purpose Made PY to contribute such a work. To those who shall search 
one of the New York democratic papers in the and think hereafter, the book will be the best encyclo_ 
flush of its political victory : pxdia. And to those whoare born to foreign tongues 
are : ; : we can imagine that its specimens of Old English writ- 
| The people believe, in prompt, resoiute and ing would be as valuable as Von Hammer’s Per- 
/armed action, and that it is on the battle-fteld at’ gian xedekunste to western readers. 
the master, and not on the cottontield by the slave, 


| that the blow is to be struck.” To appreciate and present the value of this work 


with its immense learning, to convey a faint idea even 
It seems gracious, | of its profound interest andi importance, would tax a 
Y sturdy review article. Perhaps with so little chgnce 
for discussing its merits in a limited newspaper col 
umn, we should have refrained from the criticism we 
have given. We can only cordially urge all who are 
interested in the theme of the book, to remember its 
solid value. 


| What does this mean ? 
It seems to mean not 
only fight, but the quickest, shortest, sharp-| 
est fight. But look sharp at it. Is it not 
rather ultra-chivalrous ? 


magnanimous, brave. 


Did vou ever hear 
ofan army that meant to win a battle insist-| foe 
_ The following piece of historic criticism toward its 
conclusion, strikes us as an excellent statement. 
“Shakspere (why not Shakspere Mr. Marsh; so 
he wrote it himself) stood, to the age of Flizabeth 
| and of James, in just the position which Chaucer oe- 
eupied with respect to that of Edward III, and of 
|they talk so grandly about a blow on the bat- | Richard IL.; and in these two authors the genius and 
tle field and nof on the cotton-tield, may mean | t literature of their respective ages reached its cul- 
2s | minating point. For the excellence of each, all pre- 
ceding English history and literature was a necessary 
that, but they don’t mean to strike anywhere. | preparation, and the dialect of each was composed by 
| Whoever, in this terrible business of war, | 4" application of the same principies to the philologi- 
means to strike the enemy a death-blow in cal material which earlier laborers had gathered for 
| cS . - them. The material thus prepared for the two great 
front, will strike in the rear as well. | masters of the English Tongue, was in a very different 
| The generals who under the President have ' state when it passed under their respective manipula- 
; tion; and it may be seriously questioned whether 
| : : simply as a philological constructor, Chaucer were 
‘armies, have never when they could help it, not the greater architect of the two. In Chaucer's 
struck offensivly, but only defensivly—always | time, every department of the language was rude, de. 
|in the battle-field never in the cotton-field, | *¢t!ve: aud napepenets. ond heen ee ene 
sis ; | harmoniziug and adapting was performed by him 
They have allowed Slavery to be an advan- ; alone. Shakspere had been preceded by a multitude 
‘tage to the enemy, never made it a disadvan- | of skilful artists, who had improved and refined 
dome all the various special vocabularies which make up the 
: : 4 ‘ | totality of the English Language ; and the common di- 
| unportant pohtical support. If the constitu- j alect which more or less belongs to all imaginative 
tional commander-in-chief does not now at! composition had been carried by others to almost as 
: high a pitch of perfection as is found in Shakspeare 
himself, 
Fra Angelico anda Perugino, there could not have 
on the cotton-fields, there will be no blow) beeua Raphael; and all previous English philology 
struck, unless Lee and his fellow conspirators and literature were indispensable to the creation of a 
medium, through which such revelations of man as 
ry 5 had not yet been made to man might be possible to the 
| that befriends their cause, and then there will genius of a Shakspeare-”’ 


ing that it would do so only by a direct at- 
tack, front to front, no flank movement, no 
pitcling into the enemy's rear on any ac- 


count? No,no, the Democratic leaders when 


| strategy, ‘anaconda, boa-constrictor, and all 


hitherto had the practical control of our grand 


| 


tage. At last their theory has got 


‘once displace such generals and use such as 
jwill make the very utmost of the loval men 


are fools cnough to interfere with a strategy 


The war will be- | R1GHTS OF MAN: being’ an answer to Mr. Burke's 
attack on the French Revolution. By TiiomMas 
PAINE. 


be more of Chickahominy. 
come chronic, and the brood of ruin will 
hatch under the feathers of the weak Presi- 
dent of the Untied States. 
Good God! shall this be? 


After conquering time and 


THE CRISIS: being a series of pamphlets, in six- 
teen numbers. written during the American Revo 
| lution. By THOMAS Paine. Published by J. P. Mea- 

dam, larestigatur Office, Boston, , 

Deep ealleth unto deep. Revolutions illustrate 
revolutions. Like those writings which are invisible 
until they are brought out by being brought near the 

butt end of the republic enough Yankee in- fire, these two works written by the flaming pen of 
genuity to see that the pretence of striking in| t¥® seat revolutions have for years had ouly a bjo 

yraphiecal interest ; but now, under the fires of civil 
: : war their great characters come forth with a vital 
a LIE, and means only an armed waiting till effect. The second of the above books comprises those 
the mass of the conspirators shall see that the wonderful papers which, by order of Gen. Washing 

ton, were read to cach regiment of the army, and one 
cannot find in literature anything that would be bet- 
ter to read to oursoldiers this day than some of these 


Are we such 
precious gulls ? 


space, is there not in all this free northern 


the battle-field, and not in the cotton-field is 


federal government will better secure the 
object of this conspiracy than the confederate ? 


Emancipation would have been a glorious | SttTing passages. By g.2— 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of his country ; but he 
cipaied to strike with us to crush the rebel- that stands it Now deserves the love and thanks of 
We must at once have generalship jn Man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered ; yet we have this consolation with us, 
, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the tri- 


thing enough in time of peace, but now it 


sinks to nothing unless We can use the eman- 


lion, 


Savor of that, or the Republic is lost. 


BRA St SAS ERR oro umph. What we obtain too cheap we value too 
| lightly ; ‘tis dearness only thatjgives everything its 
NEW YORE. value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price up 


on its goods, and it would be strange indeed, if so 
celestial an article as Freedom should not be highly 


rated.”’ 


There is no doubt that the traitors have 
carried this state,—from Seymour, the Mephis- 
'topheles, to Fernando the Beast. | “Whether the independence of the Continent” 
| There is no doubt that we lost that State | (then of Britain, now of Slavery) “was declared too 
| soon, or delayed too long, 1 will not now enter into 
as an arguthent ; my own simple opinion is, that had 
| it been cight months earlier, it would have been 
| ing in this city, that ‘ They had found that mueh better. We did not make a proper use of last 

winter; neither could we, whilst we were in a de- 
pendant state. However, the fault, if it were one, 
_ Was all our own; we have none to blame but our 


| for the reason so graphically given by Henry 
| Ward Beecher in his address the other even- 


| with the burden of the administration on their 
shoulders they could not get on fast enough 


s ” 


selves. 

** Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is no 
wonder that we should err at the first setting off.” 

“It is the madness of folly to expect mercy of 
those who have refused to do justice.’’ 

Hiow plain is it that this war is the completion ofa 
work which the#irst revolution began,—the liberation 
of this Continent from despotism and injustice in 
| all their forms, and its consecration to Liberty, 
jroost. The weakness of the President has Equality, Fraternity ! 


| to catch up with the devil.” 

The friends of liberty there made the best 
fight ever known on this continent; they felt 
the pulse of every district of the State; and 
/now with a unanimity which none can evade, 
they show that the defeats are so many imbe- 
cilities of the administration coming home to 


' demoralized the masses. 


| He has now but one hope ; let him remoral- | t#ins interesting speculations on the etymology of 
Tae the word * California,’? by Edward E. Hale, whose 
se 


singular decision is worth quoting: 
him advance the day of Emancipation by two 


TUE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE for October con- 


ize them by great, strong, swift: blows. 


“Tt is in the worthless romance of the ‘Sergus 
of Esplandian,’ the son of Amadis of Gaul—a book 
long since deservedly forgotten—that there is to be 
found, I believe, the source from which the adven. 
ee Pa ‘ é turers transferred the name ‘ California’ to the new 
The Tribune closes its notice of the result, | region of their discovery. : 

* fowards the close of the Crusades the various 
| Christian knights assembled to defend the Emperor 
| of the Greeks and the city of Constantinople against 
the attacks of the Turks and Infidels. On this oceca- 
sion, in a romance published tirst in 1510—twenty-tive 


months. Only the heroic treatment can save 


(him and us! 
! 


| with these words: 


| **Wetell the Administration most earnestly 
‘ he country. ec: ndure ¢ oY : 
| that . : ° eis ° ar s ndure mothe : years before Cortes discovered the American Califor- 
month’s inaction of our armies—that a Fer- hia—the name appears, with precisely our spelling, 
nando Wood dictatorship at the North, in| in the rig aire ok that bn thecishe bana of 
‘ : é .¢ . : aliianea  ‘! Sergus, eh, 157.—* Know that, on the right hand o 
thorough 5) mpathy Wf not mm open alliance ) the Indies, there is an island called Calitornia, very 
‘with the Jeff Davis rebellion at the South, near to the Terrestial Paradise, whieh was peopled 
will inevitably result) from such inaction. With black women, without any men among them, 
peek ‘i b : op 3 t “| because they were accustomed to live after the fashion 
rhe war for the Union iaust be fought out of Amazons. They were of strong and hardened 
speedily and resolutely or it will die out. | bodies, of ardent courage, ers of great force. The 
Sia ae PRN (SPL ESN ea » oss island was the strongest in the world from its steep 
Defeat would be calamity » but de lay IS TUN. | poeks and great cliffs. Their arms were all of gold; 
aul so were the comparisons of wild beasts which 
they rode, after having tamed them; for in all the 
. CRS BE +) | island there is no other metal. ‘They lived in caves 
Mr. Coutyer’s Lecturr.—Let none fail very well worked out; they had’ many. ships, in 
to read Mr. Collver’s racv and shrewd lece- * hich they sailed to other parts to carry on their 


forays. 
The of that 


“In this island, ealled California, are many 
gentleman to this vicinity was a good thing 


4S ——__——_ seapians 


ture on our first page. Visit 
gritins, on aceouut of the great savageness of the 
country, and the immense quantity of wild game to 
be found there’ ” 

t: and we 


and we hope he will repeat can 

ir Alfred Tennyson was educated at Trinity, 
Cambridge, in the vestibule of the jibrary of which 
his bust, by Woolner, has a place. Tennyson’s first 
turing through the West this man with the publication was ‘Timbuctoo,” which gained the 


assure our Chicago friends that things will 


get into a better shape if they send out lee- 


moral sledgehammer. Chanecllor’s medel, at Cambridge, in 1829. 


It is reported that Charley Dickens is to issue a 
novel in the old form of serial publication. 

It is now certain that the author of the spicy book, 
lately issued by Ticknor & Fields, “Country Living 
and Thinkin:,’? is by Mary Abigail Dodge. Lord 
Byron long ago called on Phoebus Apollo to note 
how completely incompatible with fame was the 
name Amos Cottle. We should have advised Mary 
to have kept that secret better. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, AND OF THE EARLY LITERATURE 
Ir EMBoptes. By George P. Marsh, author of 
“Lectures on the English Language,” ete. ete, 
NEW Youk : Charles Serssner, Grand St., 1862. Bos 
TON: for sale by Lee §& Shepherd. 

In the English people all the elements of race, of 
blood, of thought and language were in the process 
of the ages gathered together, for the Purpose, 1 
would seem, of being filtered and winnowed, before 
they should be sent out to enrich and sow the New 
World, where Man, in the broadest sense was await7 
jug them. The wide-spread roots of Humanity gath- 
ered to their stem in England ; the stem put forth the 
leaves of literature; but the first flowering of the 


stem was in New England. 


We learn that Mrs. Fremont has in the press of 
Ticknor & Field’s a work concerning the campaign 
ofher husband in Missouri, which is a well-aimed 
shaft of fact, feathered with romantic and thrilling 
incidents. Jessie wields a trenchant pen. 

We are pleased to learn that Walker, Wise & Co. 
have in press an admirable juvenile work, from the 
pen of Rev. O. Be Frothingham, of New York, en 
titled: ‘* Stories from the lips of the Teacher, retold 


by a disciple.” 


As each race contributed 
its element to the common stock it traced its historic 

Tbe same firm have alsoin press a translation by 
Mary L. Booth, the 
works, of Cochin’s work on Emancipation. 
once Mayor of Paris. lias devoted his life to the study 


Dean Treneh 
Norman con juest, and the 


sign and reeord in the words it infused, 
Crasparin’s 
Cochin, 


has well indicated how th translator of De 


relation between the Norman and Saxon, can all be 
peculiarities of Norman and Saxon 


werds. Doubtless a careful analyst of words 


shown in the 


Would ofthis great theme of the century. 


. 
be able in the history of the English toncue to trace 


FREMONT’S COURT-MARTIAL IN CALI 
FORNTA. Some of the treacherous journals have 
been trying to make capital against Fremont out of 


every religious, moral and political revolution which 
ever oceurred in that land; foras W. Von Humboldt 
has proved, Language is the outward form of an inner 
ever unfolding spirit The mere fact that the English 
Language is mainly formed of the 


some old events, the facts concerning which it pre- 
The author of the brilliant 
has the fol 


A ln @ sumes are forgotten. 
nyla-Sa r " y ” 
4 nif NOT. ane pamphlet, “ Fre montand McClellan, 
t'e Norman-French, will show one who appreciates F . 
lowing on the subject : 


the treaith of representation in those four nares 





“Fremont’s success in CAljfornia att ted. the 
red-tape West Poultists, to whose duil 
sight was insurbordivation. Several 


hew wide and thorough must be the histories infold 


infold 
And as Ruskin will ace phe: his for 
in the arches, cornices, drip-stones, and doorways of charges were made agaist him at the instigation of 
‘ ‘ General Kearney, who had bern sent to conquer Cali 
? fornia, but who unfertunat iy did not arrive until 
they all grew. some time after Fremont had completed the work. 
fhe only charges. which were finally sustained, grew 
. -t th Freme htaine behalf 
. 4 ne mate. the or outoftthe fact that Fremout had obtained, on beha 
vy wi t t eomir eate ? reat ~ . i , 
by which men com auni » the great procession of of the United States, an agreement, subject to the 
revolutions and experiences by which mankind have tification of his Government, fur the purchase, for 
ratineati 


envy of the 


ed in the words of daily nse, 
the street through which he passes the forests, Caves 
trees, fowers and climates from which 


so a realy etymologist will trace in the daily sounds 


arrived at Sheir present round on the ladder of ejyili- 35.000, of an island commanding the harbor of San 
stion Francisco, which he fursaw the United States would 

zation. 
need for military purposes, 4nd which is, in fact, now 


ovecupied by a fort, the property of the t nited States. 
nthis writing, he is styled Military Governor of 
California, iu using which style his offense of insu- 
bordination consisted. IHlis decense was, that he had 
received a commission from Commodore Stockton, as 


What study then can be finer than that of languace? 
It was but a brief while ago, that Addison sneered at 
Villelogy, as the most superticial of sciences, 
scarcely meritny the namecof science. But since then 

sid ioe i 5 : * Military Governor. and that Stockton and Kearney, 
Humboldt, ¥ on Hammer, Grimm and Muller, have being unable to settle between themselves the ques- 
shown that cthnvlogy, geography, lustory and even tjou of precedence, he, being compelled to obey one or 
philosophy, come to their nuclei only inthe study of the otner, using his best judgment, had obeyed 
. Stockton. This course, he had every reason to 
believe at the time, was assented to by Kearney, who 

Whilst we can scarcely add to this list cooperated with him as Military (Grovernor. in a 
M uu h, bec: » hi ei a poe oe friendly manner, until after the return of both to the 
eiaasstens: ause Sis researehes are wot radical and S. ates, when the charge of insnubordisation was un- 
analytical enough to heip us to a pAuosuphy of the expectedly made against him. President Polk pines 
English Language, we mast assi 0 hi i him a pardon from the sentence of dismissal from 
iy of = = e eae Reet eS the foe ice passed by the court-martial ; but Fremont, 
tn the PORES. OF Chee Wispprenching language ob believing the finding and sentence utterly without 
jectively, clear the path until the fountain can be foundation, refused the pardon and resigned. Gen- 


€ , cy i i >it: 1 Kearney, upon his death bed, solicited and 
seen by the analyst whose business it shall be to see it veussas Cha 7s ain ab deen for the injury he had 
We are yet to have a definite and authentic theory of done him. The charge, nay, often the offense, of insu- 


the English Tongue. Wedo not know yet, whether | burdination, being a frequent facet in the lives of the 


language. 


ple with the question, but he takes us to the point of 


upon it then, and thenceforward. The book is full of 


Without a Cimabue and a Giotto, 4s 


| 
| 


eu 






( greatest military men, and occurring almost 
ly when a ede | captain is called upon 
fice the interests of his command or of ee cou 
the caprice or ignorance of an official superior, allies 
him with such names as Cesar, Bonaparte, Welling- 
ton, Wolfe, Jackson, and Scott, rather than furnishes 
evidence of milita er McClellan; also. 
resigned, owing, it is said, to the fact that his limited 
prospects in his profession asa soldier stood in the 
way of his marraige. Such were the relative posi- 
pra ia a and McClellan at the bombardment 








Adhertisements. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 


Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth. 
and original eontour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
| the usual price of gold. gyCall aad see specimens. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 
SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 
VALUABLE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. P. MENDUM, 
| At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
163 COURT STREET, 











| 
| Among which are the following by TuoMAS PAINE, 
at the prices annexed: 


Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
| Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, | vol.; cloth, $1,00, 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket ediii.n, cloth, §0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Politteal Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3,450. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
| Paine’s Common Sence, pamphlet, $0.15. aine’s 
| Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
| Crisis and Rights of Man, $9,75. 
| * These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Patne, 1776. 
“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
| generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”’—Thomas Pate, 1753. 


3 mo. oct. 4. 


FRATERNITY LECTURES 
FIFTH COURSE. 
| ‘The publie of Boston and Vicinity are respectfully 


| informed that the Firru Coursk oF LECTURES un- 

der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THE TWEN- 
TY-E1GHTH CONGREGATIONAL Society, will be 
eontinued on suceessive TUESDAY EVENINGS by 
Lectures from the following persons — 


Nov.11.-ANNA FE. DICKINSON. 

‘* 18.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“« 25.-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 

“ 9—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

* 16. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

‘¢ 23—JACOB M. MANNING. 

“« 30.—-GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 
Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 o’elock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady at $2 each, 
| may be obtained at Williams and Everett's, 234 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of Tremont Temple ; and of either mem- 
ber of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


} FOR SALE AT 
| 


(379 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 
Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 


Copies mailed on receipt of 


| PRICE 10 CENTS. 
| stamps. 


| LEE & SHEPHARD., 
(149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
' sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankjnd, is published every 
, Wednesday, by J. P. MkUbUM. at 103 Court St., 
| Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
| fully solicited. 3 mo —oct. 4. 


COLD MEDAL PLANO PORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


| Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 


( 


p rl 


A AQ 


ASh) 
'SHINCTON St. BOSTON: 





SPLENDID STOCK OF 
PIiA MOS! 
AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is mvited to his STARISCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdamcs 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Mesars. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 


distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


The followeing testamonia!s are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. I’. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cayybridge :— 

CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, '61—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
months) avo gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior «kill—have tried it,and all, without ex- 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqual fled 
praise. IT ehall be ylad for you to use my name or to 
make referehce to me, in any way in which it can be 
of serviceato you. 

Iam, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. P. PEABODY. 

A.M. MePhail, jr., Boston, Mase. 

Tronsiated.—E-xtract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 

eth — 

ages N. B., July 20, 61.—Havin used one of 
Mr. MePhaii’s Star Panes instead of a Grand, inmy 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
rwr instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy of 
touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 
and after frequent and severe tests, I consider them 
to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 
manufacture. RICHARD MULDER. 


mportant Information 
TO THE BLIND! 


Such as suff? rom Sore, Wak, or Le 
FLAMED eves; Firms, CLoupy, Mist7 sight, 


‘and ImpreRFECT VISION from whatever cause, 


tending to hopeless blindness. Sent to you 
se si il t po dime. Address LAROY 
S "NDERLAND, Ocuist, Boston, Mass. 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Those who have kept up with the tide of 
passing Pim uri tha last six months, 
will ee ee the 
ing it was stated in public journals 

e government of Denmark had ad- 


dressed the Cabinet at Washington officially, © 


making them the offer of an asylum on their 
West India Isles for certain contrabands 
escaping from the secession’ tyrants of the 
South: that they would require them to give 
three years apprenticeship under their ** F'ro- 
visional Government,” and after that they 
should enjoy un@onditional liberty. If the 
United States would consent to this, that the 
Danish Government would transport them at 
its own expense from the Southern coast to 
the Danish Isles. : 

After a few days, a pou’ followed in 
the same round, (in the public prints,) as- 
serting that the Government at Washington 
had accepted the proposal. 

But how many of the millions of readers of 
thousands of dailies, weeklies, and monthlies 
that bestrew this country like autumn leaves, 
ever paused for one moment tq inquire, 
** What does that mean ?” How many ever 

‘ knew where the Danish Isles were, or how 
many in number, or to what kind of sn He 
or country they were consenting to expat} ate 
native-born American citizens? — fics, 

I would like to provoke inquiry upon this 
subject, and will endeavor, by a short sketch 
of the islands, their status twenty years since, 
and their condition now, to do so. 

The islands of the Caribbean sea pes 
ing to Denmark are St. John's, St. Thomas, 
and St. Croix. St. John’s is a very small 
island, lying a few miles distant from the 
others, and was once (and would be now, if 
cultivated) famous for producing the best 
coffee in the Western world. St. Thomas 
has a remarkable harbor. The island is not 
ten miles long, and less than eight in breadth. 
But on its southern coast is a bay almost 
surrounded with hills, or mountains, as they 
are there called, which wash their feet in the 
clear ‘waters, and lift sheir heads into the 
clouds fifteen hundred feet above. The city 
of St. Thomas is builded upon three spurs of 
these mountains, which form an amphitheatre 
around the harbor, the entrance to which 
from the ocean is not over sixty yards wide. 

Ships of all nations lie at anchor in this beau- 

tiful bay, and an immense trade in merchan- 
dise is carried on from the town—the ships 
bringing all needed fabrics for the long chain 
of islands to this port, and from thence they 
are taken in smaller boats or packets from 
St. Thomas even to Curacoa. | 


Forty miles due south from this port, four. 


hours’ sail with a pleasant breeze, and forty 
miles east of Porto Rico, lies the far-famed 
isle of St. Croix, or, as we knew it long ago, 
Santa Cruz (who has not heard of Santa Cruz 
rum?) This island is twenty-four miles long, 
and from three to nine in breadth, far less in 
territory than the smallest couhty in New 
York; and yet it has a history of intense and 
thrilling interest, reaching back to the days 
of the grand old discoverer of worlds, who, 
according to Washington Irving, found even 
its women more than a match for his gallant 
cavaliers. But I do not propose to write its 
history, nor to tell what a rich bone of con- 
tention this ‘*gem of the sea,” as it is now 
christened, was among the quarreling nations 
of Europe during the XVth, XVIth, and 
XVIIth centuries. 

Nor have I time to say ought of the weird 
stories, which tradition has handed down, of 
the fearful deeds of daring of old Blackbeard 
and Bluebeard, the two terrors of the days, of 
the buccaneers of the NVth century, whose 
yreat stone castles are still pointed out as 
crowning the mountain peaks of St. Thomas. 

One fact of these islands is potent. to all 
readers and thinkers, that almost from their 
discovery by people who called themselves 
civilized, Christianized, they have been given 
over to African slavery. ‘Twenty years ago, 
so say the people now, the island of St. Croix 
had a population of from 26,000 to 30,000 
slaves, and 6,000 free white people. The 
land was divided into 226 estates, the largest 


_comprising 250 acres, the smallest but 6. All 
of these estates, except a very few on the 
steeps of the mountains, were cultivated in 
cane, for making sugar and rum. 

The immense preponderance of the servile 
population rendered the utmost rigor in the 
management of slaves necessary ; and to this 
day the people give the most horrible accounts 
of cruelties practiced upon the poor blacks. 
By-and-by, when we shall copy the laws of 
these isles, dear reader, you will judge for 
yourself whether these tales are likely to be 
true or false. 

There are good hearts everywhere, and 
even here, in this almost den of demons, were 
found men that feared God and loved mercy. 
I cannot pause now to tell of the long-sufter- 
ing, patient endurance, and unfaltering faith 
of the Moravian ministers, who, for thirty 
years, strove to win their way among the 
planters and their people, and to teach them 
the Protestant faith. It is a touching sight 
to look upon their graves, some thirty in 
number, lyurg in a green shady glen of the 
mountain, near the city of St. Thomas, each 
with a low marble block at the head, and the 
name of the sleeper chiseled thereon, while 
the great palms wave their never-fading green 
above, and the sea-breeze sings théir requiem 
amid the drooping branches. 

At last their labors of love were crowned 
with success. ‘The court of Denmark was 
moved. Christiana, the wife of Christian, 
the King of Denmark, grew to have serious 
doubts as to the divine origin of an institu- 
tion that cut off men’s limbs, gave 99 lashes 
on the bare back, pinched them with red-hot 
irons, and hung or put them to torturing 
deaths, for loving liberty better than slavery. 
The Quakers of England, too, moved their 
Queen on the subject, and so it fell out that 
Denmark, in 1847, issued a decree that all 
the slaves born after that date upon the island, 
belonging to her crown, should be FREE, and 
that all persons held as slaves at that time 
should have freedom in twelve years. 

President Lincoln's proclamation, to take 
effect on the Ist of January, 1863, will not 
more exasperate the slaveholder of South 
Carolina or old Kentucky than did this edict 
of King Christian of Denmark the besotted 
slaveholders of the Danish Isles. 

They swore resistance. But what could 
six thousand men, women, and children do 
against Denmark? They finally agreed to 
keep qniet.  ‘* They would not even tell the 
slaves of the good time coming, lest they 
should grow discontented, and desire to throw 
off their chains betore their time—the strange, 
ungrateful wretches, who were taken care of, 
housed and fed all the fear round, and no 
compensation asked of but to work eighteen 
hours a day, seven days in the week, under 
the lash.” True, there might have been 
found those who had an easier time of it than 
free factory girls at the North, who flourished 
in silk and broadcloth, wore gold chains, and 
grew fat and lazy on one peck of corn and 
two pounds of herring a week. But if the 
representation of the people is to be believed, 
of the young men and old men, of ministers 
and maidens, of the present day, their fate 
was so terrible that the average life of a slave 
man or woman, after being put into the cane- 
field, was not over eight years. 

A Catholic priest, one day during the sum- 
mer of ‘47, told the slavesina sermon, * that 
they were all to be free in twelve vears. and 
that they must begin to prepare for liberty.” 
ete. is 

Like wildfire the news ran over the island, 
till all had heard the story. Oh! it was touch- 
ing to hear the men and women report the 
tale in 1859, elevén years after. 


**The poor souls,” (said the wife of a 
planter who told me the story,)—** the poor 
souls did not know how to count time, they 
‘were so ignorant and degraded. They rushed 
home when they heard this good news, and 
into our presence, exclaiming, ‘Oh! massa, 
oh! missus, am we free jn twelve years?" and 
when we told them, ‘Yes, it was so,’ they 
asked, with eager joy, ‘Oh! missus, how 
long am twelve years, honey?’ and when I 
told them twelve Christmas days, for they only 
knew how to measure years by their three 
days’ festival,at Christmas time—they dropped 
down their hands, and wailed out in despair, 
‘Ob! massa, oh! missus. twelve Christmas ! 


Oh! we not lib dat long, honey—we all em 
— ’em work dead gone _ dat !” a 
e good owners encouraged them, and the 
bad coumaheneed acliaiag them out of the island, 
or compelling more intensely hard work, and 
things went on yi aged as usual until the 
2d day of July, 1848, when it was found a 
plot had been concocted for the general up- 
rising of the slaves. That night—Sunday 
evening at 9 o’clock—when the people were 
about retiring in the usual security. the whole 
— were startled into alarm by the kind- 
ing of beacon fires from nearly every promi- 
nent part of the island. The estate bells were 
rung, conch-shells were sounded, and horns 
blown; signal answered signal, till from 
moantain-side and valley they came pouring 





GENERAL FREM ONT’S SPEECH AT 8ST. LOUIS, 


On Sunday, the 19th of October, General 
Fremont arrived quietly in St. Louis, being 
called there to attend the trial of Gen. Me- 
Kinstry, and stopped at the house formerly 
occupied by him as Head Quarters. On Mon- 
day evening an immense procession of the 
people bearing torches and flags proceeded 


,to his quarters, and to their repeated calls 


| 


and cheers General Fremont replied as fol- 
lows — 

SPEECH OF GEN. FREMONT. 

| My Good Friends of St. Louis :—I am 
‘really glad to find ‘myself among you again. 





m, and gathering together in groups of conga Nuturally my mind goes back, seeing you 


‘sands, and marching toward the towns © 
'Christiensted on the east, and Fredericsted 
jon the west, chet 
_knives for cutting cane, and forks for pitching 
cane, and singing with wild, delirious joy, 
‘we are free—we are free.” ‘* Emancipate, 
emancipate.” They terrified the white inhab- 
itants as did old John Brown with his gallant 
twenty-one the conscience-stricken tyrants of 
Virginia. 

Believing that the slaves would do as they 
had been done by, and mete out to them as 
they had received, in good measure. the poor, 

anic-stricken whites fled to the ships in the 
nxarbor, and almost loaded them to sinking. 


tail of the story as told to me again and 
again by the people. The historian of that 
eventful time, 3g John Knox, who tells the 
story all on the side of the planters, (it is 
'said,) has not told it as.do the people. I will 
'give his version of the affair in some future 
Now let me 





article. 
* Tell the tale as ’twas told to me,” 


by an old lady, who had lost all her slaves ; 
by a young lady, whose father had been 
ruined ; by a slave-woman almost white, who 
had there gained her freedom; by the com- 
mandant of the fort at Christiensted ; and by 
Rev. Mux. Dubois, the Episcopal minister of 
Fredericksted. ‘* In the mouths of many wit- 
nesses all things shall be established,” and 
these persons in different parts of the island 
did not disagree in one material point in their 
recital of the insurrection. 

The slaves marched up and down, singing 











damage. 
the peace, broke his table, upon which he 
|wrote their orders for their punishments, 
‘threw his inkstand out of the window, and, as 
la last desperate act, rushed to the whipping- 
| post, and tore it up, and cast it into the sea. 
On a few estates, deserted by masters and 
mistresses, they broke into the wine-cellars, 
and, drinking freely, became conditioned like 
‘unto many young men we have known in re- 
| cent days—imirthfal and mischievous, and de- 
| spoiled the furniture, and then poured out all 
the good old rum they could Jay their hands 
(on; for, said they, **rum puts the debil into 
| old man,so we spill him on the groun’, and him 
| can’t get him any mo’.” 
In the meantime, a small vessel had been 
| dispatched to Porto Rico for a body of Span- 
1 
| 
| 
1 





ish soldiers with their cannon; who had ar- 
rived, and only waited the order of Gov. Von 
Scholten to fire upon the unarmed masses, 
and commence a fearful work of slaughter. 
But Von Scholten, who was evidently moved 
by a principle of justice and humanity, as well 
as political policy, restored peace and subor- 


dination by riding into the crowd of thou- | 
| sands at the east end of the island, and, writ- | 


‘ing a proclamation of emancipation, imme- 
| diate and unconditional, to all the Danish 
| West India Islands. He then sent his herald 
jto the west end; but the multitude would 
| receive this ** good news of great joy” from 
no one but the Governor himself. 
| Fredericksted, and again wrote his proclama- 
tion of emancipation. 


ful isles. : 

Was there not enacted the horrors of St. 
Domingo, (using a cant phrase,) here and 
there ? 


the children? Not one white 
slain, and only one wounded. John Bordo, 
“the man for the hour,” who‘had laid this 
plan of insurrection so shrewdly, surely, and 


one of his aids who had been struck by an 
overseer, and who had drawn his knife and 


“Put up your sword—we want liberty; we 
don't want blood. Let them grant that, and 
we ask no more.” This man escaped from 
the island with the Governor. 


his king, was tried for treason, and acquitted. 

Bordo and two others (this | had from pri- 
i vate friends) came to New York city, where 
they lived and died in obseutity, and passed 





jaway from among men, uhhonored and un- 


{known, That which would have made a hero 
jin Italy or Hungary, made only an outcast in 
j . . x a . 
ithe land of the tyrant and the home of the 
} - . . 
}slave. But what shall [sav of the result? 
logy . <i . 
Eleven years after, there was peace and quiet 
}in all the land. 
squares. Doors were hardly locked at night, 


i the pillow that supported.the head of wife and 
} husband or maiden at night. 


Nine public school-houses, large, airy, and 
Churches 
were filled with willing and devout worship- 
once the un- 


well kept, were doing their work. 


’ 


pers. ** The rural population’ 


armed with their machetes, | 


their songs, but doing no one any serious | 
They threatened a cruel justice of 


mounted his carriage, and drove post-haste to | 


And from that hour 
no slave’s foot has trod the soil of the beauti- | 


Did these emancipated slaves murder 
their masters, ravage the wives, and torture 
person was, 


secretly, that no suspicion was entertained of ™. 
it till the moment of its denouement, said to 


cut the hand of his savage tyrant slightly— 


The latter 
went to Copenhagen and gave himself up to, 


There were no patrols at the | 
corners, no whipping-posts in the public 


}and pistols and poniards no longer slept under 


'here, to the time and the events out of which 
'grew the friendly relations which make the 
| immediate occasion for our meeting to-night. 
i The retrospect is full of satisfaction, When I 
| landed in your city last year on the represen- 
tation of the Government, the wharves were 
silent and the streets deserted. I met few 
-|and gloomy faces, and no hands offered me 
friendly welcome. No Union flags brightened 
the sky, and the city seemed tobe in sullen 
gloom, as if pestilence brooded over it. 
But I had come here full of the hope that I 
would be able to serve you, ardently desiring 
to bring back to their old allegiance, as quick- 
ly and bappily as possible, and before rebel- 


2 r | the de- | |: 
It would take too long to follow out the lion had become war, those of our people 


who, temporarily, I hoped, had been es- 
stranged from their Government. 

You recognized the sincerity of my inten- 
tions and gave me your cordial support, and 
as time wore along in the busy preparations 
which centered at this spot, the patriotic fever 
which animated us became contagious. The 
little knots which in the beginning had gath- 
ered at this door grew rapidly larger, and in 
a few weeks the thronging battallions which 
the brave West poured along the streets were 
received with the cheers of the welcoming 
erowds and the city blossomed like Sprmg 
with the national flag. [Cheers.] 

Later, returning from the field where my 
hopes of usefulness were buried, oppressed 
by injustice, under the attempted humilia- 
tion of subordinates seeking to please power, 
J came upon the unexpected and magnificent 
welcome in which you gave vent to your gen- 
erous indignation and offered me your warmn- 
| hearted sympathy. Fixed in my mind as one 
of the most grateful events of my life is that 
night when, with my heart chilled and con- 
tracted by the undeserved severity of the 
Government, I stood here and felt it glowing 
and expanding amidst the deafening cheers of 
the friendly multitude which filled this space. 
I felt rebuked that I had for a moment doubt- 
ed the inevitable justice of the people. 
| Not unworthy a place among the battle 
| scenes of your State was the moment when 
/you opened your crowded mass that night to 
honor in its passage the tattered remnant of 
that brave young guard which made the 25th 
of this month of October the anniversary of a 
| heroic deed. 1 mention them here, not only 

because they come up among the incidents of 
that night, but because they deserve mention 
/at my hands, and because they deserve to be 
held in remembrance by you. From their 
brilliant field of victory they returned to meet 
1with humiliation—to be dismissed from ser- 
‘vice in the army of that country which they 
had served so nobly, and to share in the un- 
merited severity which was visited upon all 
|connected with me in my brief adiministra- 
tion. 
| Our patriotism was repulsed, our services 
ignored, and our labors repudiated ; our best 
measures annulled or subverted; the very 
works erected to defend the great interests 
that centre in your 4ity declared ill-judged 


| 





So he/ and uscless. But time has already brought us 


some consolation. It must have been a great 
one to you who were co-laborers with me when 
late you read the order directing these forti- 
fications to be put in complete equipment and 
readiness for service. And if it be true that 
in the misfortune of our ‘‘ best friend there is 
‘always something to please us,” you must 
‘have found pleasure in seeing the violent 
‘Imste which your neighboring cities threw into 
the building of fortifications, when you were 
resting securely in the protection of your 
own. [Loud cheering.] And then, too, in 
the case of the city defences, the repudiation 
as so thoroughly classic ! 
The builders of the walls of Troy were re- 
fused payment for their work, and surely we 
ought to remain entirely satisfied under the 
authority of such an old time  prededent. 
, There was no ‘‘ irregularity” here. It is true 
that those otherfbuilders were violent and did 
mischief, but they were gods and had power, 
and heathens liked the law of retaliation ; but 
we were mortals and lived in a Christian era, 
_and every incentive of patriotism required us 
to be satisfied, if only our work went to the 
benefit of our country. [¢ baa What 
'was really the cause of all this? What was 
{it that scattered the fruits of our labor, and 
‘struck so many good soldiers from the field of 
successful duty, and paralyzed the career of 
our victorious trocps? Perhaps our War 
Secretary had been reading old campaigns, 
and his mind had become excited by the ra- 
pidity which characterized the great soldiers 
of Lurope at atime when war was in_ its 
normal condition. Ile had read about the ce- 
lerity or Petersburough, and carried in his 
mind what an English minister said of him— 
'** That he could never write to him, but was 
always ohliged to write at him. (Laughter 
and lowd applause. | 
Perhaps with these and other such examples 
before him, the Secretary thought that we in 


{ 


| paid slave—had a bank in which, even from the West were too slow. We had suffered a 


| their small wages, they have > 
| thousands. They had their mora 


ge work of human hands. 


} 


lin 18462" 


reform so- . . 
cieties, social societies, friendly societies, all he had later events in his mind, and thought 
| of which were working as well as could be ex. of the Frerch Emperor's brilliant campaign in- 
| pected. Sixty steam-engines were sending up 
|their incense of labor to Heaven, and doing 


** But,” cries out Mr. Gripe,” does the is- 


}land export as much sugar and rum as it did : 
. troops into the battle-tield, rail Is to bri 
No, but the people eat more at fOP: attie-Helid, railroads to bring 


sosited their Post nearly two hundred miles off to surren; 


der for want of reinforcements. Or, perhaps 


to Italy. He beheld that splendidly appoint- 
ed force, for which the great Dictator of Eu- 
-rope had drawn upon all the resources of the 
East, all that science could give him on the 
earth or in the air—railroads to carry his 


‘home, till more acres in corn and yams, and Of his wounded and balloons to carry his 


iuport two dollars to one. 
; \** Ah!" exclaims Mr. Aristocrat, ‘*do the 


| scouting parties through the air. The Secre- 
,} tary had all this in his mind and grew impa- 


lanters go to church Sundays now, driven Hent with us. He forgot how fewof these ap- 
‘int six-horse coaches, mounted with silver and. pliances we had, and how poor the West was in 


{slaves in livery, as they once did 2” 


gold and precious stones, with six attendant ; ll the ready materials of war, except, indeed, 
Oh! no, in that one indispensable material, of brave 


“my good friend; but the slave that toiled un- @24 loyal men, which she has so lavishly 
der the whip on the Sabbath-day that his mas- S!¥en to the service of the country, We may 
iter and mistress might thus ride, now, ina Pause here for a moment to make the retlec- 
lelean and comfortable suit, goes to meeting , en that if we had not these great appliances 


‘with his wife and little 


ones in his own 


for rapid and brilliant successes, we are sate 


'« Emancipation cart,” and praises God as a 0" the other hand trom the arbitary use made 


free man. The fact is, good friends, one and of them. 


all, the sum of human good is not found in 


The Italians were promised Freedom from 


fany given quantity of sugar and rum; and the Alps to the Adriatic, but the great army 
jthough it be a fact not to be denied, that the | WO" fruitless battles, and the hopes of a brave 
6,000 white folks have grown poorer since people were deluded. But we “\comprehend 
‘they have had to pay a first-class laborer 17 | Ourepoch. In this country it is not possible 
cents a day, it is equally atruth that the 26,-. that two commanders of opposing armies can 
(000 have grown richer. The majority has ™eet together at a breaktast table and com- 
come up a littl—the minority gone down a Promise away the hopes and liberties of a 
i little. That's all—because the white man does | PTeat people. [Cheers.] But it was not that 
‘not know how totake care of himself; the We had disappointed some high-wrought ex- 
black does. Excuse this long preface to the }@ titions of the Secretary, It was not be- 
Provisional Government which will be the ba- Cause We had failed in a soldier's duty, or suf- 
sis of our next chapter on the Danish West fered, at the hands of the enemy, inglorious 
Tndies: defeat, that we incurred ministerial displeas- 
ure. It was because, in our uncalculating ea- 
gerness, we were too hasty in striking that 
Conscription oF Staves.—The Richmond enemy a vital blow. Like the Trojan, whose 
| Examiner ot Oct. 18th says: Spear against the treacherous horse made the 
|<< 1¢ apneare that slaveholders: are averes for clang of arms resound, and whom the angry 
; some reason to hire their negroes in the Con- pocanes pummed tee. te Slow apgn Betien- 
jtederate army. The prejudice is certainly ered property, so, weet did we undergo sud- 
/an ignorant and mean one. As the war orig- rk pe tag ae en fo cnr ee 
inated and is carried on in great part for the ieee comets. 3 : ; _ 
'defence of the slaveholders in his property l aes ster — a the old ays ere the 
| rights and the perpetuation of the institution, “AY eine : They wound around me their 
‘itis reasonable to suppose that he ought to oathsome coils—they strained me with their 
be the first and foremost in aiding and assist- foul embrace—they breathed on me their pes- 
_ing, by every means in his power, the triumph See: Seen —they laceeitod ae wage 
and success of our arms. Good wages are ‘enomous fangs—but a greater than Pallas 
offered, and proper care and attention will be Tes the contest, and the power to destroy was 
| given efery negro hired to the army, and the 20! equal to the will. I lived through the un- 
'slaveholder ought to remember that for every clean struggle. I come back to you a second 
negro he thus furnishes, he puts a soldier in | Hane, RS FOU Teceive me with the eases old 
| the rauike.* regard, the same warm welcome as heretofore ; 
, no matter how often struck down and rudely 
| This rebel newspater evidently disagrees thrown back among you, the friendly contact 
with those ** conservative “ gentlemen of the restores my strefgth, and I rise again full of 
| North, who hold that Slavery hasn't anything confidence and hope, and ready again for an- 
to do with this war, and that the ‘‘ nigger” other effort to serve you. (Wild and pro- 
must be *‘ kept out until the war is over.”— — cheers. } 
Ind. Democrat ith you I feel myself in sympathr. I 


etree. sv Sean” Cnee 


. ; 
i i 


think your thoughts, and I know that my GENERAL SCOTT'S OPINIONS. 
heartbeat responds to your own. I believe in How the Rebellion was Fostered 

your justice, and not only in your justice but | From the Washington National Intelligencer, Oct. 21. 
in your generosity, which I have so often an - 

so largely shared, and I submit contentedly to 
your verdict. [Loud calls and cheers. } 

In face of the great issues which are before 
us, it does not seem right to speak upon per- 
sonal matters, but this is an: occasion purely 
personal, a mecting of friends, and I feel like 


Early in the last year, when civil war 
_seemed impending but had not actually 
broken out, Gen. Scott, then at the head of 
the army, wrote two papers containing his 
views, professional and political, on the crisis, 
and the rights and duties which devolved on 


a man re-visiting an old battle-field, where the Government in the momentous conjunc- 
ture. These two papers were subsequently 


naturally the incidents of the day come up in | j a 2 
tevine before hin. ‘The cocasion, too, of ux’ ent to many friends to read, and one of them 
visit to your city is altogether personal. One| hee — ently been published, without the 
of my principal objects in coming here isto be “Tiers Pei ent, evidently for a party pur- 
present during the trial with my friend, that i cece : ’ ris illustrious Old Warrior pro- 
true soldier, and good and loyal citizen, Gen. ey . elong to no party other than that 
McKinstry. (Cheers.] During the period % ¢ ni ° ational Union, he has deemed it 
which the prosecution against him is directed pti se . give to the public himself the sec- 
especially to cover, I was his commanding of- 0? e the papers referred to, lest it almost 
ficer, and, therefore, in a better position to He : find its unauthorized way into print. 
become intimately acquainted with the nature, | “"* has, therefore, forwarded it to us for in- 
extent, and value of his services, than any ®¢Ttion in the National Inteliigencer, having 
others, except perhaps yourselves, who more to it a few explanatory ** notes,” which 
immediately feel their influence. Having the the lapse of time seemed to render proper. 
opportunity to be present there with him, I /, The paper now submitted to the public by 
Conia tek lice veccisdied i with we con| OO Scott throws a flood of light on the his- 
science to be absent, believing, as I do, that tory of the rebellion in its incipient stages, 
the assaults upon him were made solely be- and will inspire every reader with deep inter- 
cause he felt it an honorable duty to stand ©St, It ostablishes, in the first place, the 
faithfully by the side ofhis chief. [Cheers for P&tmotic anxiety of the wise and watchful 
Mekinskey | General-in-Chiet to prepare for the coming 
But'I will not trespass further on your atten- | storm, and his earnest and repeated efforts to 
tion to-night, except only to say that I thank geerat on the Government to garrison and 
you very sincerely and warmly for the honor igi ~~ Southern forts against every possi- 
and pleasure I have enjoyedin your visit, and is ge ig and - discloses, in the second 
for the indulgence with which you have lis- place, the causes of his failure, which, it is 


ccandae am.” [hanecagiineh applause.) now evident, resulted from the indecision of 
5 the Executive, misled doubtless, by treachery 


in the Secretary of War, if not in other mem- 
ACUTENESS OF THE DETECTIVE POLICE. ers of the Cabinet, in whom the head of the 
y . ? he foll Government reposed a misplaced and abused 

3 - . 4 , . 

The Commercial Bulletin relates the follow- confidence. This paper, we may add, must 
ing adventure which illustrates at the same have the effect, with every candid mind, of 
time the wonderful ingenuity of the European vindicating the character of the illustrious 

ee -_, veteran General himself from i ions Wi 
thieves and the acuteness of the detective Jy: 04 imputations with 

. which he has been recently assailed by presses 
officers : whose standard of merit is regulated only by 

“Several years ago the elder’ Perkins , PaTty taste. 

1 ing ait. Cor icated to the Ed 

: . . mmun ration. 
started from London to cross the Channel for | unicated to the Editors for Publication 
Paris—he had with him a large sum of money, | Southern Forts.—A Summary, &c. 
which he was to deliver to a certain banking-| October 30, 1860, I emphatically called the 
house in Paris. Such was the magnitude of attention of the President to the necessity of 
| the sum that the utmost sccrecy was observed, strong garrisons in all the forts below the 
| so that no person should be aware of the fact; principal commercial cities of the Southern 
| the money was taken from the Bank of Eng- States, including, by name, the forts in Pen- 
land but a few moments before departure. sacola harbor. October 31, I suggested to 

’ me « sera . 4 avre ’ m ‘ . , . 

Col. Perkins arrived safe in Havre, and con- the Seeretary of War that a circular should 
| gratulated himself upon his safety and that of be sent at once to such of those forts as had 
his treasure thus“far. It was his first appear- | garrisons to be on the alert against surprises 
jance on French soil, he knew no one and was and sudden assaults.—(See my ‘ Views,” 
entirely dependent upon his letters of intro- since printed.) 

duction. What was" his astonishment on ar- After a long confinement to my bed in New 
riving at the gates of Paris to hear his name’ York, I came to the city (Washington), 
familiarly spoken before he had shown his Pecember 12. Next day I personally urged 
| passports, and not only his name but the upon the Secretary of War the same views, 
|name of the hotel to which he contemplated yjz: strong garrisons in the Southern forts— 
going. With true Yankee shrewdness, how- those of Charleston and Pensacola harbors, 
pavers he concealed his astonishment. He had at once; those on Mobile Bay and the Mis- 
| been at the hotel but a short time when three siggippi, below New Orleans, next, &e., Ke. 
(or four persons entered his room, and in- ] again pointed out the organized companies 
formed him that they were to hide themselves’ and the recruits at the principal depots avail- 
under his bed—he demanded an explanation, able for the purpose. ‘The Secretary did not 
they being in citizen's dress. To his still Concur in any of my views, when I begged 
| greater astonishment they informed him of jim to procure for me an early interview with 
‘the precise amount of mone) he had drawn the President, that I might make one effort 
‘from the Bank of England, to whom he W&8 nore te eave the fants aad the Union, 

|to pay it—in fact all particulars of the trans- By appointment the Secretary accompanied 
action, so much that it appeared like arevela- me to the President, December 15, when the 
‘tion. In reply to his question as to how they came topics, secessionism, &e., were again 
/knew, they said nothing, they merely in- pretty fully discussed. There being at the 
‘formed him that che had intended to put the poment [in the opinion of the President] no 
| package under his pillow, and that at a cer- danger of an carly secession, beyond South 
tain hour his room would be broken into and Carolina, the President in reply to my argu- 
(an attempt made to rob him. He was further ents for immediately reinforcing Fort Moul- 
Instructed to follow out his original plan, to: trie and sending a garrison to Fort Sumter 
‘appear perfectly unconscious at the time as said :-— 

though he was asleep, and that all would be 
‘right. There was no alternative, he was but : ne 
Bes ‘ i ly sul , should wait the action of the Convention of South 
one man to four, and he quietly su mitted, Carolina, in the expectation that a commission would 
| At the exact time mentioned he heard a noise be appointed and sent to negotiate pis him — 

. * his . ~was finally Congress respecting the secession of the State anc 

at the door of his room, the door Mase finally the property of the United States held within its 
forced, the men in the meantime keeping per- limits; und that if Congress should decide against 
'fectly quiet; the perspiration stood in large the secession, then he would send a reinforcement 
leol a 1 a his forel 11 ] -) © and telegraph the commanding officer (Major Ander- 
cold drops upon his forehead, but he did not son), of’Fort Moultrie, to hold the forts (Moultrie 
dare to move: the new comers approached and Sumter) against attack.” 

the bed, lifted the pillow, with his head upon And the Secretary, with animation, added: 
it, abstracted the treasure, and were about wees ‘ ze dane Binekiye, helt fe 

ti y . ey any ; a e have a vessel of war (fhe Brooklyn, held i 
| Starting for the door, when those under the readiness at Norfolk,, and he would then send three 
bed started and seized them—they were the hundred men iu her from Fort Monroe to Charles- 
'gens-d’armes. This story was told by Col. | te™-” 
‘Perkins himself at a dinner table where the To which I replied, first, that so many men 
late John Quincy Adams was relating an ad- | could not be withdrawn from that garrison, 
| venture almost similar. but could be taken from New York. Next, 
.that it would then be too late, as the South: 
Carolina Commissioners would have the game 
7 * - aie ened eee . ; ‘ ; - 

IIumanity vs. Barsarity.—<A Correspon- jn their hands, by first using and then cutting 
‘dent of the Baltimore American thus de- the wires; that as there was not a soldier in 
Fort Sumter, any handful of armed secession- 
| Gece a ists might seize and occupy it, &e., Xe. 

BS Ra | Lere the remark may be permitted, that if 

‘©A small body of Confederate prisoners/the-Secretary’s three hundred men had then, 
| (about seventy-five in number), in passing or sowe time later, been sent to Forts Moul- 
‘through the city on the wayto Fort-Delaware, trie and Sumter, both would now have been 
were detained for a:short time in the vicinity in the possession of the United States, and 
_of the new hospital on the Uhion Dock. Some not a battery below them could have been 
i . . k ss 2 : ; ws . » > , 
of them were quite unwell and unable to eat erected by the sec essionists ; conseque ntly 
the army rations whi¢h had been provided, the access to those forts from the sea would 
and yet much in need of nourishment. This now (the end of March) be unobstructed and 
fact being made-knofn to the ladies attending! ce.” : 
on our sitk at the hospital, they hastily pre- The same day, December 15, I wrote the 
| pared tea ynd other suitable provisions, and following note: 
carrying it tg the boat, with. their own hands — « Licut.-Gen. Scott begs the President to pardon 
ministered to “the necessities ofthe suffering him for supplying, in this note, sate he peasant to 
| co cca ee ets. ee rene oat ee say this morning at the interview with which he was 
prisoners, taking, care to let them now IN jGnored by the President 
‘kindly terms that they did it insympathgwith — © Long preor to the force bull (Mareh 2, 1833), preor to 
| Cee ee . d ith ar ice. the issue of his proclamation, and in part pre to the 
the - suff rings, anc _ with their Cause. passage of the ordinance of nullification, President 
| The service was gratefully received, and the Jackson, under the act of March 3, INOz, * authorizing 
incident seemed to leave a pleasant lmpres- the employment of the land and naval forces,’ caused 
hos } . “both partie . reiniorcements to be sent to Fort Moultrie, and a 
[ene the minds of = 1 parties—the suffer- sloop of-war (the Natchez), with two revenue cutters 
}ers and those who ministered to them. to be sent to Charleston harbor, in order, 1, to pre 
** Afte o. a hs My 4 . vent the seizure of that fort by the nullitiers, and 2, to 
| After the Prisoners: had | It, some per- enforce the execution of the revenue laws. Gen. 
sons, in the garb of ladies, came to the Hos- scott himself arrived at Charleston the day after the 
pital with baskets of supplies inquiring for ee 

he Thee whee iti od of their d hap the additional companies were then cn route tor the 
them, rey were informed of their de part- same destination. 
ure, and that they had been furnished out of President Jackson fomiliarly said agg Seong ee 

ae Sie ae : Z Recetas » .* that, by the assemblage of those forces, for lawfu 
the supplies provided by the bene volent for purposes, #e was not making war upon South Caro- 
our sick, and at the risk of having a short ima; but that if South Carolina attacked them, it 
supply for that day: and it was sueeested Weuld be South Carolina that made war upon the 
3 c fle BER aR United states.’ 
that, if they were disposed so to appropriate | «Gen. s., who received his first instructions (oral) 
them, the contents of their baskets would be frem the President, in the :emporary absence of the 
very acceptable for hospital use. The sug- pesto nl pad ar (Gen. Cass), remembers those ex- 
| gestion was met by a contemptuous expres- |” « Saturday night, December 15, 1860." 
=) i ors othe V eg « H re i . iy 
ioe . regard ‘ ch page(s and imme December 28.—Again, after Major Ander- 
eee eee SRO RENE: RDN Bt. son had gallantly and wisely thrown his 
z 5 handful of men trom Fort Moultrie into Fort 
| INTERESTING IncIpDENT OF THF Battie Sumter—learning that, on demand of South 
'Freip.—During the week of battles in front Carolina, there was great danger he might be 
ordered by the Secretary back to the less 
tenable work, or out of the harbor—Z wrote 
this note :— 








“ The time has not arrived for doing so; that he 





| . . 7 . 
i scribes a scene which occurred in that city a 





of Washington, Gen. Bayard went forward 
under a flag of truce to meet and counter with 
‘his old comrade in arms, the now famous 
J. E. B. Stuart of the rebel cavalry. 
than two vears ago Jeb. was first lieutenant ©" os ee 4 ac a, joer eager pe ri, = 
ee j pe é express the hope to the secretary o ar—1l. Tha 
and Bayard second licutenant in the same orders may not be given for the evacuation of Fort 
company ; but Jeb. is now a major general Sumter. 2 That one hundred and fifty recruits may 
F ats wad ; : . Instantly be sent from Governor's Island to seinforee 
and Bayard a brigadic r. During the intel that garrison. with ample supplies of ammunition and 
view, a wounded Union soldier lying near subsistence, including fresh vegetables, as potatoes, 
was groaning and asked for water ‘Here, Gnieus, turnips; and, 3. That one or two armed ves 
Fide Moat ws Pails : . * rely be rent to support the said tort. 
JOD, said Bayard—old time recollections *: Lieut. Gen. S. avails himself of this opportunity 
making him familiar, as he tossed his bridle also to express the hope that the recommendations 
‘ . : heretotore made by him to the Secretary of War re 
to the rebel officer hold my horse a min speeiug Foris Jackson, St. Vhilip, Morgin, and Pul- 
ute, will you, till I ietch that poor fellow aski, and particularly in respect to Forts Pickens and 
some water.” Bavard went to a stream and Metae aud tue Pensacola Navy Yard, in counection 
° with the last two named works, may be reconsidered 
brought the wounded man some water. As. py the setretary. 
| Bayard mounted his horse, Jeb. remarked —‘* Licut.-Gy > s. =u aparece’ ey a geet A piel 
:/ : ° Seerctary tu Forts Jeffers an ‘a » Which are 
that he had not for some time ‘* played or- \‘' Bragg giao Ot tae aa phic pico mc Mage 
derly to a Union general.” The business the niost distant points of the Atlautie coast and the 
upen which they met was seon arranged, and Preple oa the upper waters of the Missouri, Missis- 
: s Reais 2 ate si pi, and Ohio rivers than to the state of Florida. 
the old friends parted—a fight, which had there is only a ieeble company at Key West tor ihe 
ceased while they were engaged talking, re- detence of Fort Paylor, and not a soldier in Fort Jef- 
: 5 OEP ays ‘. ersow to resist. a handiul of fi libusters or : bod 
commencing with great furv on both sides oF pirated aoe pe shee thee thd kewinciae oF 
the moment each went back to his own ranks. ° secession or revolutionary troubles in the adjacent 
{ states, will swarm with such wuisances.”’ t 


“6 Lieut.-Gen. Scott (who has had a bad night, and 


Less 





fs : aps * « The plan invented by Gen. Scott to stop seers 
re The next pleasure excursion of Stew- = sion was, like ail campaigus devised by him, very 
! *s pay > 3 i ast able in its details aud nearly certain of general suc 
rf = Cavalry 8 s , > across # We. 5 tis 
j oe i. aly; Si Bi Setoen d, will be ac TOSS cess. The southern States are fuil of arsenals and 
Central I ennsvly ania and Western New foria, commanding their rivers and strateyic points. 
York to the Lake Shore, thence through the Gen. Seett desired to transfer the army of the United 
| ss Rig > Later States to these forts as speedily and as quietly as pos- 
State to Albany, spending a few days at the Jini. The southern States could not eut of com 
Springs, down the W estern banks of the munication between the Government and the fo t 


udso breakine Cg ailros » resses without a great feet, which they cannot build 
Hudson, (breaking up the river railroad for "™* yours, or take them by land without one hundred 


diversion) then through New Jersey and guousand mé bp, many hundred millions of dollars, 
Delaware. across. Marv land and escaping several campaigns. and many a bloody siege. Had 


. ° eli 6 bats scott been able to have got these forts in the condi 
; again into \ irginia by the way of ( hain tion he desired them to be, the Southern ¢ oniederacy 
Bridge. 


We understand they will all be would not now exist.’—[Part of the eulogy pro- 
. . ae cae 2 - wee vey bOo Reed on, Seerctary Floyd (who defeated Scott's 
caught before they get back—provided they plans) by the Kichmund Asumser, om Floyd’s recep- 

_are not too fast for us.—Exchange. tion at that city. 

+ It was not till January 4, that, by the aid of Sec- 
retary Holt (a strong and loyal man , I obtained per- 
mission to send succur to the feeble garrison of Fort 


Taylor, Key West, and at the same time a company— 
Major Arnold's, from Boston—to occupy Fort Jeffer 





| Tue Dirrerence.—The Democrats are in 
favor of putting down the rebellion; and the n Beet “ig: 
bolitionis i a P son, Tortugas Island. this company had been 
pumomsions ts are in favor of putung down ace days later, tha fist would have been preoece- 
| stavery. The one course 1s legitimate and pied by Floridans. It is known that the rebels had 
| conservative of the Constitution and the in- — eyes esac ag sot vind a te 
| sti 4 i . " the commerce of the Mexican Gulf, as Gi tar a 
| SeneerOne of the country ,—the other is revo- Malta govern that of the Mediterranean. With Forts 


jlutionary and subversive of both.— Maine’ Jefferson and Taylor, the rebels might have pur- 
| Democrat. , chased an early European recognition. 


enter ot ie st mets 








wire 


, General 8. is not well enough to go to church. 


munition, and subsistence ? 


moment he maybe called for.” 


ready been many days in Washington, and 


passage of the ordinance of nullification, and many of 


when near that city. 


‘off. Indeed, if tem miles at sea the fort might have 


a j 








DxceMBER 30.—I addressed the President have not ceased to make war upon the United 
again, as follows :— States since the capture by them of the navy 
 Lieut.-General Scott begs the President of the yard, January 12th. 


United States to pardon the irrregulurity of this com- t ° 
munication. It fs Sunday, the weather is bad, and | Re — er 
INFIELD SCOTT. 


Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, March 30, 1861. 


| 
** But matters of the hig! 1est national importance 
seem to forbid a moment’s delay, and, if misled by 
zeal, he hopes for the President’s forgiveness 

“Will the President permit General S. without 
reference to the War Department, and otherwise as 
tr 46 possible, to send two hundred and fifty re , 
cruits from New York harbor to reinforce Fort Sum- 
ter, together with some extra muskets or rifles, am- 





[From the Washington Corres. of N. Y. Tribune.] 
WHAT A RESOLUTE WOMAN CAN DO. 


“ It is hoped that a sloop of war and cutter may be A BRUTAL SURGEON DISMISSED 


ordered for th: same purpose as early «8 to-morrow. 
General S. will wait upon the President at any! An interesting case has come to my knowl 
edge within a day or two, where a New Eng- 
land woman, alone and friendless, achieved 
a great reform in one of our hospitals. The 
te having charge of this particular 
. t ip dOspital was a brute, treating ‘nin hi 
I will here close my notice of Fort Sumter eG visitors, and afer —— 
by quoting from some of my previous Fepatte. | neath him with ee 
it ecole uae mage -- heath him, with contemptous cruelty. Hav- 
_ tt would have been easy to reintorce this jpg political influence, it w: ys 
fort down to about the 12th of February. In thatte® to: remove him Was a genet 
| . 9 ze . rn 2 r ‘re rere: 
this long delay Fort Moultrie had been re- hundred acts of his. anv —e ‘ st as 
armed and greatly strengthened in every way or should be consider: a fi yee ae 
iby >» rebels aie . $ : sidered s§ “le ‘ause 
by the rebels. Many powerful new land bat- his instant dismissal fr uibetent cause for 
Iteries (beside a formidable raft) have been °°, wp — trom the service. But 
Pe tc the _ 3 every one beneath him was afraid to take the 
ea “eis too, have been sunk in fips, step, for fear the brutal man would turn 
| the ‘principal channe ‘nder access : ae aR ; 
principal channel so #& to render access upon the person beginnine the ¢ lai 
(to Fort Sumter from the sea impracticable with his superior positi tee 
. Pas ae: : S supe Osition ; nee crus 
|without first carrying all the lower batteries the com NE a PO oe and influence crush 
of the secessjonists. The difficulty of rein- Pe : ne day a New England 
Pecans: guide yo woman came to the hospital to see her. sick 
oremg has thus been increased ten or twelve gon, She soon met the chief’ s ise 
fold. First, the late President refused to was treated with coarse ee ig’ herp and 
allow any attempt to be made because he was have his way heeeid. he ae ae could 
holding negotiations with the South Carolina NEI Shi ease tata Ma toe ipa ae 
| Commissioners i tl . vee aa 5 ar rasan ass 
s. vain that she urged that she had 
5 I ag le TB ee. ; g at 1ad not seen her 
Afterwards Secretary Holt and myself en- bey for long months, and that he waa nO 
| deavored, in vain, tu obtain a ship of war for. yery ill, and perhaps dying Ty oe 
: ; Be RAS HOS NS ge - nee * eles sing. le monster 
| the purpose, and were finally oblige d to em- continued to revile her, but “dated mot refuse 
ploy the passenger steamer ‘*Star of the jer admittance t ‘ ae 
Woot Yaak vocal I ; part ce to see her son. She 
) West. aat vessel, but for the hesitation 
(of the master, might, as is generally believed, 
have delivered at the fort the men and sub- che had received from the chief sureeo He 
jsistence on board. This attempt at succor i aR r 
“fail; eee cad tahoe : replied that he was not at. all surprised—the 
| failing, 1 next, verbally, submitted to the late chief surgeon treated evervbody 1 ll 
| Cabinet either that succor be sent by ships of) « \Why chaise Pea sa . : oe oe , 
Bide, fighting their way by the batteries (in- eruel “outrage 2” Phot on coset vent 
Peer. ae i daily), or that Major question, ** L suppose, we are all of sie ahead 
i ore : ’ a « > me s : aoe 2 . ste _ 
) Anderson should be lett to ameliorate his to make the complaint against him!” was the 
condition by the muzzles of his guns—that is, reply Pe et fe é nye ar 
| enfasielion wanelina: wick AES pa a ply. | oman ftound that her son was 
po ee eens SRS Oy | capably May aa wae-the proper subiect-of 
babar. F to merchant vessels helping them- discharge. ‘The assistant aban atvbadhe 
selves (giving orders for payment), or finally, her, She then sought the chief Surgeon and 
be allowed to evacuate the fort, which, in that’ acked him Steaks a report to the Dicekiecnl 
$ : J t RTE : ¥ « re ae reyreon- 
|e would be inevitable ie General upon the condition of her son. He 
dut, before any resolution was taken, the pefused with a dreadful oath. The N 
ate Secretary of the Navy mak} ae as : i i ath. ie New 
late Secretary of the Navy making difliculties England erit in the woman's hear ee 
about the want of suitable war vessels, an- “f ni a ee ee 
t ant suits : BSCASs. 4 ** You stand thege,”\said she, ‘and jeer at 
other Commissioner from South Carolina ar- my sorrow. Y EN ae l Sa 't ag 
pe - : ee ; M 2 ee. . ou’ > lanvuage tow: 3 
rived, causing further delay. When this had that a beast would po coed ek : b. co 
[ee mae > Smit ages at a bea: ) ashamed. of. ut le 
Hie eet oe igs cilia? and phsen A me tell you, that poor and friendless as I am, 
he SER a cay t th Pr ee ht (uct Sains 1 Lam more powertul than you, and I will not 
ge of the President (Buchanan, )  Jeqre Washington till 1 have exposed your 
settled upon the employment, under the Cap- brutality.” She was as good as her word 
be ; ree Se ye oa i : , as as as her word, 
tain, (who was eager for the expe dition), of She went at-once to see Secretary Stanton 
three or four small steamers belonging to the He referred her at once to shee Suis 
Coast Survey. At that time (late in Jan- ¢: : : SEO Hi 
sae I Wave but tele ae Pack ec General, with a request that he would look 
ar’ . ‘ : apa Ward carefully into the case, and if the facts would 
would have reached Fort Sumter, with all his warrant her assertions, that he would mete 
oe PR ssa us z ps bac . he —_ thing prt rigid justice to the hospital surgeon.— 
l . oe ee [nade wre], em- The first act of the Surgeon-General was to 
| bracing Charleston and Pensacola harbors, order the surgeon-in-charvwe to make ar t 
agreed upon between the late President and upon the PORES IPH tec OED <a : “Th ‘si 
certain principal seceders of South Carolina, port was returned the chee cla “<a shis oe 
Florida, Louisiana, &e., and this truce lasted languave was insolent in the 22 Fae is The 
to the end of that Administration. Se eanek ada ze iy es eee sae 
} on . - sureeo ras aneryv a » j i : ‘Tler- 
| Phat plan and all others, without a squad- ey ar Jnonuak”” aren pi — z 
ron of war ships and a considerable army— Gaseral. --« A ons a will on “ee i Sg 
“apg & al. Z J sene e such 4g 
competent to take and hold the many ftormid- report is capable of all you charge a ais : 
: ; Ss capi all vou charge agains 
him. I will not take the trouble to) examine 


able batteries below Fort Sumter, and before 
5 exhaustion of its subsistence — NAVIDE the case. He shall be dismissed the service!” 
ven pronounced, from the change of circum- That very niwht, as the chief curve { Blank 
stances, intpracticable, by Major Anderson AS itgset ee neat nae Ob ietcammare st 
Prnyais ’ Basier, 40%3 Ex eo Ne 2. LLospital sat with his assjstants’ around him, 
an ee a oe ws : oa and all the indulging in his usuat bhayfer, a pleasant 
pe ae wl or me Chace ns * Briga- faced gentleman appeared at the door and 
BEF SECHCRGS 2 Oty: \ GE Gy tae, SOTDS Os inquired for Surgeon , in charge of the 
Engineers; and, concurring in that opinion, hospital. That person was speedil; “pointed 
§ . . fe : atl. « : als 5 cS ‘ > 
— not hesitate to advise (March 12th) that out tohim. ‘1 am directed to hand this to 
Major Anderson be instructed to evacuate vou from the Surgeon-General.” said the 
the fort, so long gallantly held by himand his * et ee ee ee 
! & gallantly YM ane MS stranger. The surgeon opened it and found 
stranger, surg ‘ : 
that it ordered him to hand over the hospital 


companions, immediately on procuring suit- 
and supplies to the bearer, who would take 


able transportation to take them to New 
York. His .relative weakness had steadily : atlas 
s had steadily charge of them, and, to conclude, dismissed 
the brutal surgeon from the service. The 


increased in the last eighteen days. 
New England woman had triumphed at last ! 


ry . . ‘ . . e 
The South Carolina Commissioners had al- 


no movement of defence (on the part of the 
United States) was permitted. 


| 


: svon 
found the surgeon in immediate attendance 
upon her boy, and told him of the treatment 


enee, 


It was not till January 3d (when the first 
Commissioners from South Carolina with- 
drew) that the permission I had solicited 3 
October Sst was obtained to admonish com- Earry Pristine iy Awenica.—In wander- 
manders of the few Southern forts with garri- ing through the graveyard of Trinity Church 
sons to be on the alert against surprises and a day or two since, my eye was arrested by a 
sudden assaults. ; (Major Anderson was not gravestone on the north side of the church to 
among the admonished, being already straitly sie memory of WHLIAM Braprorp, who, it 
beleagured ). is mentioned, was born in Leicestershire, old 

January dd. To Lieut. Slemmer, co ee kas & tao eee 
1s cepa ithe smal a England, in 1610, and came over to America 

5 me . ° in 1682, before the city of Philadelphia was 
or The General-in-Chief directs that you take meas- laid out. ‘* Ife was printer to this Govern- 

es to de . . , : re ve > ” : et : 5 
seizure of cither of the forts in Pensacola harbor, by Cut,” the inscription continues, ** for _up- 
surprise or assault, consulting first with the com- ward of fifty years, and died May 23, 1752, 
mander of the navy yard, who will probably have re- aged ninety-fico years. This monument was 
ecived instructions to co-operate with you.” (This |? Ry a ildi ; 
order was signed by Aide-de-Camp Lay.) much injured during the building of the a 

It was just before the surrender of the — chureh edifice, and ss another generation 
Pensacola navy yard (January 12) that Lieut. °" two will entirely disappear. Yet the me- 
Sijinmer: Galle Cita’ i pcisbe Bs 8 morial of Bardford’s resting place ought not 

sine i “a re upon © om, Armstrong, Ob- thus to be obliterated. Ile first established 
dine the aid of sme thirty cmon see he printing preset te vet een south 
to his forty-six soldiers aus a » his nies ng sta irra oa ages: —_, i ane 
to seventy-six men with ices this méritore eee Pe Ad sat Soap _ et ae 
sid aticar has nce Sle Bet eo hce and 1 hiladelphia, in or near to which city he 
ae EBay: ; mus fixed his first printing office, as early at least 
pertormed, working night and day, a IM as 1686, and a paper mill on the Wissahickon, 
Lecpiiges Cs ae ee suns, near (rermantown, very soon afterward—the 
k: a : I: Pitty ean Rey ‘hac hoon first. paper mill ever erected in the United 
arly im January f renewed, as has been States; and as appears by a printed prospec- 
peat ‘ ‘Solicitations to be allowed to rein- tus vet preserved, he was the first person who 
ee, Ck bat god deal of Heron in Aerie eprint he aly ie, 
** thought if no ‘movement is made by the Phis wae A-1. 1056; me. Pennsylvania. Ho 
United States Fort McRae will oababls not mingled largely and actively in the stirring 
be oceupied wor Fort Pickens ated In A Sens which agitated colonial life Pode that 
es : : gn ae aes litigious province, and maintained with sue- 
case of movements by the United States, O..0 is printing-press against the efforts of 
which will doubtless be made | known by the the proprietary Government to break it down. 
wires, there will be corresponding local move- pf. Game to this city in 1692, at the invitation 
ments, and the attempt to reinforce will be ot Governor Fletcher, and was printer to the 
useless, —( Quotation Jrom a note made by Crown, as his epitaph records, for the space 
Aide-de-Camp Lay, about January 12, of the of half a century. In this office he amassed, 
President s reply to a message from me.) jonestly, great wealth, which he left to num- 
Next, it was doubted whether it would be érous descendants, whe bave been among the 
sale to send reinforcements im an unarmed most distinguished families of New York, 
steamer, and the want, as usual, of a suitable New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—the Ogdens, 
naval vessel—the Brooklyn being long held) yay Courtiands. Creightons, Bondenots, and 
in reserve at Norfolk for some purpose un- others of less public reputation but high pri- 
known to me, Finally, after I had se 4 vate worth. The Hon. William Bradford, 
body of three hundred recruits mM NCW Attorney-General under the administration of 
York harbor ready fOr SUB time—and they Washmgton, was his great grandson. The 
would have been sufficient to. reiMarce tem- name of the first printer of New York, Penn- 
porarily Fort Pickens and to occupy Fort sylvania and New Jersey, surely ought not to 
McRae also—the President, about January yo. offered willingly to die; and L submit it 
Is, permitted that the sloop of ‘edad Brooklyn to the printers’ associations of this State and 
should take a single company, ninety men, to the corporation of ‘Trinity Church, of which 
from Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, and re- corporation Bradford was ‘a vestryman from 
inforce Lieutenant Slemmer, a Fort Pickens, 1703 to 1710, whether some suitable monu- 
but without asurplus man for the neighboring | ung ought not to be erected over the spot 
fort, McRae. ; eee! where the remains of the Father of the Press 

The Brooklyn, with Captain Vodges’s com- M. B. 
pany alone, left the Chesapeake for Fort 
Pickens about January 22d, and, on the 20th, 
President Buchanan, having entered into a’ fe" Mr. GrorGe Francis Train has favor- 
quasi armistice with certain leading seceders ed our citizens with two discourses within the 
at Pensacola and elsewhere, caused Secre- past week. In the first he demolished old 
taries Hole and Toucey to instruct. ina joint England, in the second he ran a muck on 
note, the commanders of the war vessels off “the Nigger.” Mr. Train is glib, he is 
Pensacola and Lieut. Slemmer, commanding tonguey, he talks faster than a horse can 
Fort Pickens, to commit no act of hostility, trot, he tells a story well, and can make a 
and not to land Captain Vodges’ company sharp point, but there is no more logic in 
unless that fort should be attacked.* whim than there is in a bundle of hay. His 

{That joint note I never saw until March discourses resemble the dish called hoteh 
25th, but supposed the armistice was conse- potch, in which there isa little of everything, 
quent upon the inceting of the Peace Conven- but a great deal more seasoning than sub- 
tion at Washington, and was understood to gtance. He is afflicted with two terrible dis- 
terminate with it.) eases which have entirely run away with his 

Hearing, however, of the most active prep- mental facultics—an anti-British mania, and 
arations tor hostilities on the part of the ‘Nigger on the grain.” He has got the lat- 
seceders at Pensacola, by the erection of new ter very bad, as his outpouring on Monday 
batteries,and arming Fort McRae—that had evening sutliciently proved. Such a dose of 
net a gup mouuted when it was seized—dur- ** nigger” was never before administered to 
ing the Peace Convention and since, [brought an audience. But after all Mr. Train isa 
the subject to the notice of the new Adminis- very good fellow, great on a spread, all go- 
tration, when this note, dated March 12th, to ahead without weight to encumber him, yet, 
Capt. Vodges was agreed upon, viz:—‘'At exhibiting as he does, in exaggeration, the 
the first favorable moment you will land with worst faults of the Yankee, he is hardly the 
your company, reinforce Fort Pickens, and representative man Americans should be 
hold the same ull furthepedrders.” This proud of.—VPortland Transcript. 
order, in duplicate, lett New York by two 
naval vessels about the middle of March, as Ee 
the mail and the wires could not be trusted, A Yaxker Repet .Gexnerat.—The rebel 
and detached officers conld not be substituted, General, Thomas Kirby Smith, is a native of 
for two had already been arrested and paroled Middle Haddam, a_ village of Middlesex 
by the authorities of Pensacola, despatches County, twenty miles from Harttord. <A’ few 

taken from one of them, and a third, to) years since he left that place and went to 
escape like treatment, forced to turn back New Orleans, where engaging in business 
Thus, those authorities | with his half brother, he amassed a large = 
eae ; : el itune. Upon the breaking out of the rebel- 
© it wan keows of the avy Deperwees Sat the | lion he re fo one of its sailiteay leaders upon 
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' Brooklyn, with Capt. Vedges on board, would be 


obliged in open sea to stand off and on Fort Pickens the side of treason. 
aud in rough weather might sometimes be fifty miles | % ce 





been attacked and casily carried betore the reinforce- 
ment could have reached the beach, in open sea, 
where alone it couid land. 
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